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LITERATURE. 





THE DEVOTEE. 


I went to the charch—Ah! woe is me !— 
With never a thought of prayer : 

I only went to that holy place 

To gaze on a fair and angel face, 
I never saw but there. 


I held my breath at the organ’s tone— 
Not from devotion’s fear : 

I only thought, if I listened calm 

To the measured chaunt, or the pealing psalm, 
I might chance ber voice to hear. 


I knelt, long after the rest arose— 
Not to confess my sin ; 

But that her robe in brushing past 

Might touch my hand, and in being last 
I might chance her notice win. 


Pardon, sweet Saint! for the heavy wrong 
Thou didst thus unmeeting cause! 

I missed thee soon ; and they calmly said 

That she whom I worshipped thus, was dead— 
Said it with never a pause. 


With never a pause! For the first time then 
I strove in truth to pray: 
I learned prayer’s might, in that bitter strife ; 
And the lessons taught by her holy life 
Bore fruit upon that day. 


Long years have passed ; but whene’er the sun 
Shines on that day’s returo, 

An unseen hand dota wreath bestow 

Of lilies as pure, as white as snow, 
Hung on her marble urn. 


BABY BEATRICE. 

Who brought baby Beatrice ? 
Out of the cold, out of the rain, 
Out of the March-gust wet and hollow, 
Twittering faint like a nestling swallow ; 
Ruffled and scared by the mad storm’s kiss, 
She came and tapp’d at the windcw-pane ; 
Down from God’s garden the rough wind brought her, 

With silken wings aching, 

And timid heart quaking. 
So gladly we open’d our arms and caught her, 
And the wild bird changed toa tiny daughter ? 





Who found baby Beatrice ? 
Under the briars and grass-tufts wet, 
Under the larch-cones pink and pouting, 
Half pursed up with a shy misdoubting 
Whether ’twere wiser to cry or kiss, 
She sate, like a sweet March violet. 
Down from God’s chaplet an angel brought her, 
With dewy eyes gleaming, 
And leafy heart dreaming. : 
So softly we parted the boughs, and sought her, 
And the hedge-flower changed to a tiny daughter. 


All know baby Beatrice ? 
With her clear eyes, nor sly nor simple, 
And merry bright curls of sunstreak’d brown, 
Her broad brow arch’d for a laurel crown, 
Her shy lip curved for a mother’s kiss, 
Ankle and wrist that a fay might own, 
Waxen cheeks with a lurking dimple, 
A two years’ shape, a six years’ air, 
A neck as white as the lily’s wimple. 
And better and happier far than this, 
To keep her from doing or dreaming amiss, 
Two guardian spirits hold her in care, 
Whom wizards twain of matchless mind, 
The greatest that ever have witch’d mankind," 
Sang into being from ether and flame, 
And gave to the nursling to brighten her name ; 
Dante for Italy, where her life groweth, 
Shakespeare for England, whence her blood floweth. 
She has Beatrice dark, and Beatrice fair, 
Beatrice saint, and Beatrice woman. 
One throned with the angels in deep blue air, 
One sporting and jesting with all things human. 
The wand of dominion they hold by turns, 
Calling glad smiles to the eyes that love her, 
Whether of this one or that she learns. 
For her little bright soul, like a glassy stream, 
Changing and ranging from shade to beam, 
Tells which of her name-saints bends above her. 


Now ’tis grave-eyed Beatrice! 
And tender and still as a new-made bride, 
Her baby Saintship puts aside 
Her frolicsome freaks, with deep eyes glistening, 
And sits as her inner sense were listening 
To a heartful of plaintive melodies. 
Or over the cups of the wind-flowers pied, 
After her sweet and earnest fashion, 
She folds soft hands of adoration. 
With such pure worship, through lawn and dell 
The stern world-poet ot heaven and hell, 
Saw Beatrice the angel glide 
Over the golden and crimson-blossoms 
Of the penal mount, whose clear deep tide 
* The brown perpetual shade” embosoms. 
A lonely maiden who roam’d along, 
Choosing fresh flowers to match her song. 


Anon ’tis madcap Beatrice ! 
Hazel-eyed Beatrice—flirt and sinner! 





And straight her baby highness pleases 
To banter her subjects, and twits and teazes, 
(Shrieking with laughter and wild caprice,) 
Her luckless Benedicks, frock’d and belted, 
Who, spite of their sighs, get pinch’d and pelted. 
Yet warm sweet woomanhood bude within her, 
Making her helpful, and kind, and tender 
To all weak creatures that chance may send her. 
Kitten and cur 
Call friends with her, 
And she rights their wrongs with a mighty stir, 
Protecting, directing, and making them share 
Iler pretty previsious of motherly care. ° 
With such warm service at Sicily’s court, 
The wise-world poet of sooth and sport 
Saw Beatrice, the madcap, stand 
(To never a jest nor a gibe replying), 
And wring the glove from her email clench’d hand, 
Looking hot scorn on the courtiers bland, 
At sight of her “ sweet coz’? wrong’d and dying. 
A brave true woman who sobb’d and spake, 
“OQ were I man for my cousin’s sake !” 
Bless thee, baby Beatrice 
Bright little lode-star of many a love 
Cherish’d and cherishing. priceless possession ! 
Say an amen to my heart’s profession ;— 
The pretty eo be it of one sweet kiss! 
Then sleep, to the music that lull’d thee above, 
For once on his bosom an angel wore thee. 
Therefore thou earnest 
Smiles from the sternest ; 
Therefore God’s garden yet blooms before thee, 
Rock’d in thy dream on the heart that bore thee. 





THE SCULPTOR OF THE BLACK FOREST. 
BY THE LATE EMILE SOUVESTRE, 
Translated for the Albion. 


It is impossible to traverse the Dachy of Baden without being struck 
with the cultivated, and at the same time savage character of the coun- 
try. There is no other, perhaps, where the coatrasts are more happy. 
Everything has its effect and its harmony ; it might well be called an 
immense park, of which God was the layer-out, and in which he had 
collected all the charms of creation. 

But it is on the borders of the Black Forest, especially, that these as- 
pects are most impressive. There, the valleys, extending oa one side to 
the Rhine, suddenly contract and terminate ia a narrow, rocky pass 
scarcely wide enough for the small horses of the manufacturers of kirsch- 
isvasser to squeeze through. Seen from an eminence, they represent 
immense triangles, whose base is bounded by the river, and whose sum- 
mit is connected with the mountain by a narrow path. 

The grass in these valleys, enriched by mineral waters, grows to an 
immense height, and is always green, wavy, and clouded by more flow- 
ers than a savant could possibly class ina day. It lookslikea gorgeous 
carpet of velvet and silk. spread on the margin of the forest. It covers 
the hills round which it winds, forming a thousand spirals of verdure, 
only pausing below the summits of the most elevated, whose bald heads 
are crowned with snow. 

Between two of these hills, at the bottom of one of those narrow gorges 
in which the valleys terminate, thefe lived some years ago a young man 
named Herman Cloffer, whose history is at this day often repeated by the 
old people to their sous. We shall here relate it, not as it is told in the 
mountains, but as the minister of Badenwiller has made it known to us, 
with all its details and in all its instruction ; for he knew and loved Her- 
man from his infancy, and was the confidential friend of his last ill- 
ness. 

Herman was the son of aschoolmaster. His father had given him some 
instruction ; he knew a little Latin, could play the violin, and speak 
French with facility ; therefore he was generally known throughout the 
country by the name of Maister Cloffer. 

Occupied from infancy, like all the inhabitants of the mountains, in 
carving the wood of fir-trees with his knife, he insensibly imbibed a taste 
for this work, and succeeded in sculpturiog children’s toys with consider- 
able delicacy ; but a journey to Basle, and some Gothic wainscoting 
which he saw there, served him as an initiative in art, teaching him what 
it was, and to what excellence human patience might attain. From that 
moment his vocation was Gecided. Putting aside the toys to which he 
had before applied himself, he made models in wood of every thing that 
came under his observation, studyiug the smallest details, finishing in or- 
der to begin again, and beginning again in order to finish; in short, 
leaving nothing uaodone, and impelled by an enthusiastic love for the 
work, and it alone. 

This conscientious application was not long without its results. His 
attempts, at first incorrect and confused, became more faithful, bold, and 
better finished. Difficulties inexecution disappeared, only to make room 
for difficulties in art. Herman had no longer to study form, but move- 
ment ; the mechanical science being acquired, it remained to prove his 
genius. 

Then commenced with the young man that struggle in which sentiment 
battles against inert matter—a struggle so full of joy when it is happy, 
aud the creation is accomplished! it seemed however, as if the wood 
obeyed all the phantasies of Herman’s mind; as if it were formed and 
moulded by the simple contact with his thought. Solely occupied by his 
work, seeking to realize in it the perfection of his dreams, he made it a 
part of himself, he animated it with his desires. One might read therein 
the varying emotions of his heart and thought, even to the trembling of 
his hand. Every thing that he did was the consequence of impression, 
rather than of contrivance or system: he understood art as the visible 
expression of a human soul in communion with Creation. 

Lis sculptures, formerly confounded with the rude carvings of the forest 
herdsmen, soon became distinguished. They were in demand, first at Ba- 
den, then at Munich, Vienna, Berlin. The dealer, who had bought his 
first productions at a very low price, urged him for more, promisiug bet- 
ter pay in future. Herman who, since the death of the school-master, had 
been the sole support of his mother saw with joy that he could now assure 
to her by his working a tranquil old age. Ece long, an unaccustomed de- 
gree of comfort began to be felt in the hut; they could now add some 
articles of rustic furniture to their household, renew the Sunday ward- 
robe, and sometimes, when the neighbours dropped in of an evening, offer 
to them a dish of Aneft with a bottle of Rhine wine. On these occa- 
sions, Herman took his violin and accompanied his mother, whose voice 
was still musical, as she sang the old airs of the Souabe, or some of Schil- 
ler’s ballads, taught them by the school-master. 

Thus glided the days of Cloffer, between work and tranquil amuse- 
ments ; he left to his mother the management of domestic matters. Sepa- 
rated from all material care, his life was a continued and fruitful medi- 
tation. Nothing distracted him from his ideal world, but the pastimes of 
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the neighbourhood and the tenderness of his family. He could abandon 
himself entirely to the secret joys of invention, talk long and familiarly 
with his genius. Two thirds of his time was delivered up to this one in- 
spiration, and secluded with his art, like the saints in their pious contem- 
plation, he felt none of the hardships of real life. 

One summer evening as he was seated.at the door of his cottage, smok- 
ing his Meerschaum pipe, and with his violin on his knees, from which he 
occasionally drew some vague chords, a horseman turned suddenly into 
the path béfore him. He was a stranger about forty years old; the ele- 
gance of his appearance announced a man of the world. He halted a few 
steps from Cloffer’s cottage, and looked about him through an eye-glass ; 
at last, his eyes rested on the young man. 

“* Ab! Here is what I want,” cried bein French. And advancing to- 
wards him, “Can you show me where to fiad Herman the sculptor?” he 
jabbered in almost unintelligible German. 

“I am he,” said Cloffer rising —* You!” exclaimed the stranger. 
“ Pardiea! It is really marvellous.”—And alighting from his horse, he 
threw the bridle to a servant in livery, who at that moment joined him 

“I was looking for you, Maister,”’ he resumed in a flippant tone. “EF 
am a Frenchman—you have doubtless perceived that from my manner of 
speaking German—and a collectionneur.* I have seen your sculptors. 
pen am come to buy them.’—Herman invited him to walk into the 
cabin. 

“ It is bere than that you work?” demanded the Frenchman, looking 
around the smoky room with an air of surprise. 

“ By this window,” replied Cloffer. And he showed the stranger along 
table on which were scattered several pieces of finished sculpture. Un- 
derneath it, was heaped up a pile of rough spruce-logs ; his rare imple- 
ments hung against the wall. 

“What f Have you no other studio ?’’—“ No, Sir.” The collectionneur 
carried the glass to his right eye.—'‘ Miraculous!” he murmured, “ Tu be 
able to make such chefs d’euvre in thisden. But Maister Herman,—I 
believe that is your name—you lack every thing here ; you have neither 
encouragement nor advice——” 

“TI try to imitate what I see, as I feel it,” replied Cloffer simply ; 
‘“ here are some goats copied from nature, also, a bull anda child ——? 

“ Adorable!” interrupted the stranger, examining the two pieces of 
sculpture that Herman presented him ; ‘a softness, a delicacy, an expres- 
sion...... I will buy them; your price?’ 

Herman named it.—1t is a bargain,” replied the Frenchman, eyi- 
dently astonished at the cheapness; * but do you know, my dear Maister 
that I have moved Heaven and Earth to find you? The dealers who sell 
your sculptures in Germany, either do not know your name, or they con- 
ceal it ; and I cannot discover the Jew who buys them directly from jou. 
I was obliged to have recourse to our ambassador at Vienna, who set the 
police at work to obtain intelligence of you. To be brief, I learned your 
name, and passing through Badenwiller, I put in execution my wish to 
see you.’ 

Herman bowed.—“ You have no suspicion of the wonderful reputation 
you have already acquired throughout Germany,” resumed the stranger. 
‘Every body is raving for your sculptures. I have seen them in the 
— of M. de Metternich. You certainly do not intend to remain 

ere ?”’ 

“ Excuse me, Sir,” replied Herman. “I have no thought of quitting 
the forest.” 

“Indeed! But that isto lose your future. Remember that to stay here 
is only to vegetate.”’ 

“T live happy, Sir.’ 

“Happy!” repeated the stranger, eyeing the coarse costume of Cloffer ; 
“ that proves you to be a philosopher, my dear Maister: but you have 
not even a studio. A sculptor, three steps from a hearth where sour- 
krout and fried bacon are cooking! It is only you Germans who can 
live such a life.” 

“ What shall I gain by change?’ demanded Herman. 

“Celebrity, in the first piace! Up to this time, your works are 
known, but your name is a mystery. You must take the position which 
belongs to you, my dear Maister ; and especially, you must make your 
fortune.” 

“ Make my fortune!” exclaimed Cloffer in astonishment ; “ How ?” 

“ Indeed, pardieu! by your knicknacks,” cried the Frenchman. “ You 
do not know then, that our artists now-a-days live like noblemen. You 
must profit by the progress of the age, Herman ; you must come to Paris! 
I will introduce you into a society of journalists, who will make of youa 
miniature Michael Angelo ; before the expiration of two years, you will 
have a groom and a tilbury !” 

“ Ts it possible ?”—* Certain ; and since chance hasdirected me to you, 
I wish you to profit by it. Your light will not remain under a bushel, 
believe me. Come to Paris!” 

“ I cannot think of it,” murmured the sculptor, shaking his head.— 
** Why not ?”—“TI have my habits, my friends, my mother, esp cially 


*—“ You will fiad something at Paris to replace all that.””—“ No, 





no.”’ 

“ Reflect, I entreat you,” returned the Frenchman, who, in seeking to 
persuade Cloffer, was himself persuaded ; reflect, that here you will al- 
ways live like a peasant. You make me think of a prince brought up in 
retirement and in ignorance of the crown that awaits him ; now, it is this 
crowao which I come to offer you. All that is asked of you is to renounce 
your old clothes, your old roof, and in return, you are promised success, 
riches! In vain you call yourself a German, if you do not love shows 
and Champagne wine ; you shall have all that, Muister, in exchange for 
your small beer. Decide then quickly, and I will take you with me, in 
my post-chaise.”’ 

Herman was about to reply, but suddenly his eyes encountered those 
of Dorothea ; he trembled, and was silent. 

She had entered unobserved, some minutes previously, had listened, 
and although she did not understand anything of French, her mother’s 
eye had divined from Herman’s unusual agitation, that something extra- 
ordinary was going on. 

“ What is the stranger saying to you?” she asked in German. He 
is speaking to me of his country, mother,” replied Cloffer.—* And he pro- 
poses that you shall go there, perhaps?”—Herman made a sign in the 
affirmative.—‘ Remember,” said the old woman hastily, * that here live 
the people who love you.”’—* I shail not forget it,” replied Herman. 

** Well!” said the Frenchman, in vain puzzling himself to understand 
the conversation.—‘ I shall not quit my mother,” gravely answered 
Cloffer.—And as the stranger appeared inclined to insist ; « My determi- 
nation is taken,”’ he said bluntly and with firmness ; “ Nothing will make 
me change it.”’—The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders.—* As you will, 
Maister,” said he ; ‘but you sacrifice your fortune......”—Then he 
added: “I have left some ladies at Badenwiller, who were too fatigued 
with their journey, to accompany me ; they will buy everything you have 
finished ; will you not yourself go over and see them? We have yet time 
to arrive there before the dinnergour.”—After some hesitation, Herman 
conseated. 














* An amateur collector of the finest and rarest works of art, statues, paint- 
ings, medals, bronzes, &c.° 
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It was quite late when be returned ; the strangers bad kept him to dine 
at the hotel. His mother attempted to question him; but he answered 
briefly, in a tone of restrained impatience. 

The next morning, he sadly resumed his work, scarcely speaking a word 
all day. His soul bad lost that serenity which formerly enlivened the 
familiar gossip with his mother. Thrown back upon iteelf like a droop- 
ing bud, it no longer cheered his home by its activity or its songs. Do- 
rothea hoped that this sadness woald be transient, and did all in her power 
to dissipate it. 

But a great revolution had taken place in the mind of the young sculp- 
tor. As long asthe world of his experience had been limited to his 
friends and neighbours, he had contented himself to live among them, 
without ambition, confining his desires to the enjoyments withia his reach, 
and imagining nothing beyond. The words of the stranger had trans- 
formed him. 

At first, be listened to the stories of the Frenchman, as to the fairy tales 
which bad enchanted his infancy ; but the ladies whom he met at tne ho 
tel confirmed all that their companion had told him: one of them did 
even more, she offered herself as an example. Poor as Herman, but a 
few years previous, she owed to her voice the opulence with which he 
saw her surrounded ; and this opulence had dazzled the young sculptor ! 

The thought of what be might, in bis turn, arrive at, gave him a sort 
of vertigo. In vain, I know not what wise instinct whispered in his ear 
to fly these deceitful temptations ; all his bad passions, bitherto slumber- 
ing within his breast, now awoxe, chaunting in chorus, like the witches of 
Macbeth. “ Thou shalt be rich, thou shalt be celebrated /”’—and Her- 
Man was ready to yield to these intoxicating promises. : 

He soon became indifferent to what had formerly charmed bim: the 
image of Paris interposed itself between him and everything; it was 
like a fatal shadow, preventing the sun of joy from penetrating his heart. 
His attention no longer centred upon bis works ; commencing a thousand 
sketches, he finished none, and was disgusted with all. 

‘This new pre-occupation of mind finally affected his bealth ; a slow 
fever began gradually to undermine it. His mother, uatil then, had kept 
silence ; but when she saw him fall into this langour, more dangerous 
than despair, she no longer hesitated. s 

“‘ May God pardon these strangers for what they have done, Herman! 
said she ; they entered this place, like the serpent inte the terrestial para- 
dise, to tempt you to eat of the tree of science..... But the evil is accom- 
plished, my son, and you cannot remain in this condition ; depart, since 
we have no longer anything bere to make you happy.”’ 

Cloffer would have made some objections ; but the old woman had not 
spoken until she had already accomplished the sacrifice ia her heart ; she 
overcame all obstacles with that ingenious facility which God gives only 
to mothers, and that self-abnegation which women so often show, without 
being able to teach us. The preparations were finished in a few days. 
Dorothea herself put in order Herman’s linen ; repairing his clothes, aud 
attending to all the details with the utmost thoughtfulness. She also 
gave bim the best portion of her savings, telling him not to hoard but to 
use them freely, depriving himself of nothing essential to his comfort or 
well-being. 

“* What I keep here is also for you,” she added ; “‘ be happy if you can, 
I have no other wish.” 

Herman accepted all her cares with gratitude, but at the same time, 
with a joy which well-nigh broke his mother’s heart. From the moment 
it was decided he should go to Paris, his health had visibly improved : 
he epoke louder, sang without ceasing, and worked with spirit. “I will 
not arrive in the great city with empty hands,” said be ; and be concen- 
trated his genius on a group of ehildren, which he intended to display as 
a proof of his talent. 

At last the day of departure came; the separation was heart-rending. 
Twice did Herman throw down his traveller’s staff, declaring that he 
would not go: but his mother surmounted her own grief in order to 
strengthen his courage. t 

The novelty of everything and the excitement of the journey, soon di- 
verted the young man’s thoughts. In proportion as the distance between 
him and his home increased, regret gave place to curiosity. On foot, a 
thora stick in his haud, and a seal-skia bag on his shoulder, he hastened 
his speed, inquiring each evening how many leagues still separated him 
from Paris. Ln vain the road appeared interminable, he felt neither ta- 
tigue nor ennui ; conversing mentally with his hopes, carried onward by 
impatience, he paused for nuthiug. It an elegant carriage, drawn by a 
fast horse, passed him, he said to himself: “I also, [shall soon travel in 

the same style.” If his eyes rested on a country-house, half buried in 
acacias, he murmured: “ Wait a little while, and I shall have-just such 


nity. I remember that some ten years ago an artist made his reputation 
by painting a rock in the form of a cheese, with a small hat on it: the 
picture was ridiculous, but it responded to the whim of the day, and we 
ask nothing more.” 

“ Thas it is not art that one must study, but the caprice of the public?” 
“ Just it exactly. ~ Painters, sculptors, writers, are only dealers in no- 
velties ; if the fashion take, their fortune is made ; if not, they try a 
new one.”’ 

“ Ab! [bave not understood that,” murmured Herman. And here- 
turned to his hotel, discouraged. 

Nevertheless, M. De Riol was faithful to his promise: he presented the 
young German every where ; he put him in relation with Collectionneurs 
and dealers, from whom he received numerous orders, Herman had ne- 
ver been so rich; but for these riches, he paid bis liberty. His patrons 
indicated to him the subjects he was to treat, even furaishing a pro- 
gramme! a sort of torture as painful, as it was new, to his hitherto ua- 
fettered genius. Until then, he had followed the impulses of bis faacy, 
translating with the chisel his impressions of the moment, producing in- 
tuitively all that he saw and felt, and seeking in his work only the joy 
of fully expressing what wasinhim. Like a free bird, he had been accus- 
tomed to the whole range of the sky, while now he was limited to a pre- 
scribed and narrow circle. No more freaks of fancy, no more of the ua- 
premeditated, no more abandon, consequently no more joy! To inspira- 
tion succeeded a task ; and for the first time, he learaed that he could be 
disgusted with work. 

Oue morning, as Cloffer was occupied in finishing a statuette to order, 
the journalist whom he had met at the house of De Riol @ month before, 
entered his chamber. Charles Duvert brought the review in which the 
promised article had just made its appearance.—* I do not kaow if you 
will be pleased with it,’”’ said he; “ but it has created a sensation.”’ 
“Tam anxious to know what you have found to say of a poor wood- 
carver like me,” replied Herman, opening the journal.””—* I hope I have 
placed you in a good light, mon artiste,’’ observed Duvert,—* I cannot 
comprehend by what means.’’—“ Read.” 

Cloffer approached the window and began to read the article. It was 
a fantastic study, in which, under pretext of analyzing the talent of the 
unknown artist, the author had made a romance of his life, full of mar- 
vellous circumstance, and as new to Herman himself, as to the public. 
Charles Duvert perceived the young German’s astonisbment. 

‘* I was sure of it!” cried he, laughing ; there is a biography for you, 
Maister, of which you did not dream: I have made you a hero in the 
style of Hoffman.—* Really,” said Herman offended, “ I cannot divine 
the reason.” 

“ The reason, my greatman, is the foolishness of the public, who are 
pleased only with fairy tales! An artist, whose life should resemble that 
of the rest of the world, would excite no curiosity ; it is necessary to re- 
late his history. I assure you, that if I were to begin life again, I would 
announce myself as a Casper Hauser, or as a savage from Orinoco, ra- 
ther than my father’s son. Recall to your mind the success of Paganini; 
well, of all that crowd who followed in his train, hardly one third was 
attracted by his rare musical abilities; the rest went to see the man 
whose singular adventures had filled the newspapers, and whose genius it 
was said was the result of a compact with Satan.” 

Re Then,” said Herman, amazed, “ falsehood is the first condition of 
glory.” 

“ No, but of celebrity, Maister. Glory is a seeker who has no need 
of all this tumult; it finds out the great man in his obscure corner, or 
even in the tomb. Some day, she would have passed through your Black 
Forest, to-morrow perhaps, perhaps not in a hundred years, and your 
name would have been inscribed on her grand tablets; but here, the only 
question is success or fortune. We do in art as is done in business ; and 
the first condition for every merchant is to put out asign that will at- 
— the customer. You will in a short time see the effect of this 
article.” 

At that moment, the porter of the hotel entered, and announced M. 
Lorieux to see the young sculptor. 

* Lorieux,” repeated Duvert; “ What did I tell you? He has read 
the paper, and comes to give you an order.”—* You think so ?”—“ I am 
sure of it. But be on your guard, Maister. The dearer you make him 
pay, the greater will be his faith in your talent.” 
The dealer was introduced. He came, in fact, to propose some busi- 
ness to Herman, but a view of the chamber in which the young sculptor 
worked, and its modest furniture, seemed to take him all aback. He 
looked coldly enough on the little figures set out before him by the 
latter, Dauavert perceived it. 





an one.”” Thus he went joyously on his way, taking possession in the fu- 
ture of all that gratified his eye or tempted his desires. 

After a journey of twenty days, he saw obstructing the horizon before 
mee, mass, above which floated a dome of vapour; it was 

aris 

The stranger had left his address with Herman on separating from him 
at Badenwiller, recommending him to make use of it, if he should ever 
decide to visit Paris. On the instant of bis arrival, therefore, the young 
sculptor hastened to present himself at the residence of M. de Riol, Rue 
Saint Lazare.—The latter uttered an exclamation of astonishment at the 
sight of Cloffer. 

“ You here, Maister!”’ cried he ; “has the mountain tumbled down 
and buried your valleys? Have the coalburners of the forest burnt up 
your cabin? or have politics driven you from the country?” 

“ My cabin is still in its place,” replied Herman smiling; “and the 
Duke has no more faithful subject than I.” 

“ Thus you are in Paris——voluntarily.””—* Voluntarily.””—And what 
has brought about this miracle ?””—* Your words, Sir.” 

The Parisian gazed with surprise upon the young German, who thus 
explained to him all that had happened. 

“So,”’ resumed De Riol, when Herman had finished ; ‘so, my dear 
Maister, you have come to Paris to make your fortune ?””—*“ I come to 
make myself known here.”’—‘ That is what I would say ; we will aid 
you.”’—‘ I count, in truth, upon your advice and protection.”—" And 
you do right ; but first of all, [ wish you to see some of our celebrated ar- 
tists, several of whom will be here to-morrow ; come to dioner, and 
bring a piece of sculpture with you.’’-—“ I will.””—* To-morrow then, but 
late ; for we dine here at the hour ia which you take supper ia Germany.” 
—* To-morrow, at seven o’clock ?””—* Exactly.’’—They shook hands and 
separated. 

Herman employed a pari of the day in seeking a lodging. Afterwards 
he went through the public gardens, admiring the statues, and pausing in 
ecstacy before the monuments. 

The next day, at the appointed hour, he returned to the house of De 
Riol, and found there assembled a dozen young men, to each of whom he 
was, in turn, presented. 

He had brought with him his group of children, which excited general 
admiration ; a painter found in this work a similarity to both Beuvenuto 
and Goujon ; a sculptor compared Herman to Dominichino; and a jour- 
nalist who was present offered him his hand, declaring that he would, 
~ next day, proclaim him in his feuil/eton the Canova of the Black 

orest. 

The conversation at dinner turned chiefly on painting and sculpture. 
Herman was singularly astonished at what he heard. All the guests 
complained of the decay of art, and of the bad taste of the public, which 
forced them to follow a false method. If the ancients had been so great, 


Now, genius was not understood, talent was impossible! And all re 
ated in melancholy chorus, as they emptied their long glasses of spark- 
ing champagne: “ Art is dying! Art is dead!” 


constitutional government, and a few named the journals. 
“ They accuse everybody but themselves,”’ said the feuilletonist, lean- 
ing over towards Herman, and speaking in a low tone; “they do not 
dream that, after all, the public taste is formed by what it feeds on, aod 
they may blame themselves alone for what is bad in it, belonging to them 
as it does to enlighten and direct it. You think, perhaps, that ail these 
fine speakers are fervent worshippers of art ; but not one of them would be 
willing to become a Corregio, on condition of working and dying as this 
pus painter worked and died. What kills art is, that no one is any 
onger to be found, who lives in it and for it ; it is with all the rest of the 
world as with us, we have more vanity or ambition than enthusiasm, and 
seek ouly utility where we should strive for beauty.” 


After dinner, they returned to the drawing-room, where Herman’s jealousy. For awbile he had known only the pleasures of success ; ere 


group was again examined and praised ; but all joined in regretting that 
the young sculptor had not chosen a different subject. Children were 
no longer toe fashion ; only two or three of this style had been successful, 


which prevented others from trying the same subject. The favour of the 


moment was for subjects of the Middle Ages; and they advised Hermaa 
to sculpture some scene borrowed from the old ballads of his couutry. 
“ That surprises you,” said the jougpalist with a smile. 


“T regret that you should show these things here, Maister,’’ said he to 
Herman : “ the day is bad, and one cannot judge of the delicacy of exe- 
cution. If Mousieur would pass to his studio——” 

“ Ah! The Maister has a studio?” inquired the dealer. 
“ It is being prepared for him ; therefore, you see him temporarily, in 
this kennel. But he will have, ina few days, the most beautiful apart- 
ments of any sculptor in Paris. A veritable Italian gallery, overlooking 
a garden ; three thousand francs reat! Our artists live now-a-days like 
noble lords.” 
“ And it is we who are their bankers,’’ observed the dealer with a loud 
laugh. 
“Say their treasurers, Sir, their stewards—their works, in passing 
thro ugh your hands, enrich you. But pardon me—the gentleman is wait- 
ing for you, Maister ; decide quickly what you will do.” 
All this had been said in such an off-hand and careless way, as to per- 
fectly astound Cloffer. The dealer, whose manners had completely 
changed on hearing this story, hastened to make an advantageous. bar- 
gain with Herman, and retired with profound demonstrations of polite- 
ness, 
Hardly had he disappeared before Duvert threw himself into a chair, 
and gave vent to a tremendous peal of laughter. 
‘To the name of Heaven, what means this jesting, and what have you 
been saying to him ?”’ demanded Cloffer. 
“Itis not a j-st,” replied the journalist ; “ for if you have not yet a 
studio of which I have spoken, you must obtain it.”’ 

“ Why ?” 

“Did you not notice the impression produced on this honest dealer by 
your room ard furniture? Seeing you so badly lodged, he was on the 
point of declining to give you any business.” 

* But of what importance is my lodging, since he saw my works?” 
“ Bless me! Maister. You are altogether too much of a German. Can 
you not comprehend that to be a judge of art, one must have more know- 


merit to M. Lorieux? What he wants, is a sculptor who is the mode, 
whose productions will sell well; and.the opulence of an artist is the best 


Cloffer with a sigh. 


no longer contioue to live in solitude ; you must show yourself in the 
world ; one evening spent in certain saloons would accomplish more for 


the freedom of living according to my taste ?”’ 


yourself talked about.” 


name of the young German was every where repeated, and the circum- 
stances of his romantic life related ; he was poiated out at the most 
fashionable theatres ; the details of his opinions and habits of life care- 
fully reported. 

Herman gave himself up to the gentle tide of fashion, which wafted him 
to distinction, so to speak, without any effort of his own. All the in- 
stincts of pride, that had hitherto lain dormant in his soul, insensibly 
awoke. His genius was every where so highly lauded, that he finished by 
believing in it, and accepted the general admiration of homage due to his 
superiority. 

Unfortunately, his success, as was to be expected, bad excited violent 


long, he was to feel its bitterness. 
employed, commenced the attack by an examination of Herman’s works 


lacked that naiveté which rendered the first so valuable. Fettered ipo 


Cloffer compelled himself to follow the advice of Duvert; and it was 
q ot not long before he recognised its justice. His reputation increased in a 
As to the cause of this decay, some accused civilization, others the | few mouths beyond all hope ; and with it, the price of his works. 


bis inspiration, obedient to the necessity of gain, continually distracted i 
by the exigencies of the world, be had worked rapidly and without love | to have dragged that fine-grown youth into his net, and make bim a 


These accusations struck Herman to the heart; his enemies were 
doubtless aware of it, and renewed them each month, each week, each 
day. Soon, the young sculptor could not cast bis eyes upon a certain 
paper, without seeing his name therein, coupled with some offensive epi- 
m. . The most ridiculous actions and speeches were attributed to bim ; 
is person was grossly caricatured, and held up as a laughing-stock be- 
fore the public. ‘ 
Herman was rendered almost frantic by this persecution, and vowed 
to revenge himself on his enemies. Duvert remonstrated, calmly telling 
bim that this was one side of success. Why should he be astonished that 
the means employed by his friends to render him celebrated, should be 
used by his enemies to render him ridiculous? That was an ioevitable 
consequence of reputation ; but Herman was too little accustomed to this 
method of placing the person as well as the productions of the artist at 
the merey of the critic, to accept such consolation. He felt, moreover, 
that all this bitter raillery was founded on a just, though exaggerated re- 
roach. 
r Cloffer struggled in vain against the attacks of the insects that stung 
him on every side ; in vain he strove to forget the persecution to which 
he was exposed ; his soul, accustomed to the repose afforded by obscari- 
ty, bad been too deeply wounded; he sank into a gloomy melancholy, 
which brought on a serious illness that nearly proved fatal. It required 
all the skill of physicians and several months of convalescence to restore 
him to life. De Riol persuaded him to undertake a journey to Italy, by 
way of completing his recovery, 
When he returned, he had entirely regained his strength, and the long 
idleness to which he had been forcibly condemned, made bim all the more 
eager to begin work again ; but when be presented himself at the shops 
of the dealers, they hardly recognized him. A terra-cotta baker had ar- 
rived from Florence, and the current of fashion set towards him! 
Herman went to see Duvert, whom he ioformed of this change. The 
journalist shrugged bis shoulders.—* What would you have, Maister,’ 
said he. “Success is like fortune, we must catch it flying ; six months 
of absence is sufficient to make any man forgotten ; you did wrong to go 
away.” 
‘** My health demanded it.”’ fais 
“ A manén the fashion has noright to be sick ; our society is a com- 
bat, and whoever leaves the ranks, though only for an hour, finds his 
place taken on his return.” : 
‘* But can I reconquer my position ?”’—Duvert shook bis head. — 
“Your person and your name are known ; your talent has lost its no- 
velty ; henceforth, you cannot count on the curiosity which in the world 
takes the place of admiration ; you are already spoken of as dead.” 
“ But this is horrible!’ cried Herman. ‘“ What! A year has sufficed 
to take from me di 
“ That which a year sufficed to give you,” finished Duvert. “ Why be 
surprised at it? Fasbion departs as she comes.”’ ‘ 
* But what shall I do?”—* Try again, my dear Maister. You can 
make yourself a painter, a poet, or a comedian ; that would be a trans- 
formation, and perbaps the public interest will return to you.” 
Herman made no answer, and left the journalist. Hecould not yet be- 
lieve that the latter had notexaggerated. But be soon verified the trath 
of all his friend had told him.—Habituated to the intoxication of triumph, 
he was now obliged to resort to all the painful solicitations attendant on 
a début, to meet with unlooked for repulses, and finally, to accept the 
grief and shame of oblivion. , 
These trials were beyond Herman’s strength, He struggled some time, 
but, at last, one day, after a new refusal more humiliating than the oth- 
ers, he ran to his studio, called in a broker, sold everything, paid what he 
owed, and taking down the thorn-stick hanging over his door as a trophy, 
said to himself: ‘ I have had humiliations enough! Now for the forest 
again! He quitted Paris by the same gate through which he had entered 
it, four years before ; bat alas! all the bopes that then filled bis bosom 
bad vanished ; he came, young, strong, and enthasiastic ; he left, in de- 
spair, old, and mortally wounded! ae 
The road was wearisome to Herman. Enervated by a Parisian life, he 
had lost the habit of long walks in the sun ; he no longer felt that joyous 
strength which delights to expend itself on all beneath the sky ; several 
times be was obliged to pause on his journey, in order to rest himself. 
He took advantage of one of these baits to write to his mother, forewarn- 
ing her of bis return. 
It is not difficult to divine the happiness of Dorothea, when she received 
this letter, which preceded Herman by only a few hours. But her joy 
was sooa tempered by the sight of the change in him. From his paleness 
apd melancholy absence of mind, she comprehended that his projects 
had failed, and that bis return was less owing to tenderness, than to de- 
spair ; but she asked him no questions. He said to her, as be threw him- 
self into her arms :—“ Here I am, mother ; I shall never leave you again !” 
It was enough ; she did all in ber power to restore to her son his lost 
serenity of mind. With the ingenious address of a woman and a mother, 
she gathered round him everythiug that he bad formerly loved ; she eur- 
tained off a part of the cottage for his own private room, invited his old 
friends to visit him, and prevailed upon the young girls of the neighbour- 
hood to spend their evenings at her fire-side. Every day thus became a 
holiday at the house of Dorothea. But Herman noticed it not! What 
was all that, in comparison with the world he bad left? His ears were 
still filled with the dia of that elegant tumult in which his name had for- 
merly resounded ; he contrasted the obscurity into which he had fallen, 
with the brilliancy that had for an instant surrounded him! His soul 
had lost its simplicity with its calmness, and disabused of the false joys of 
the world, could no longer return to the homely joys of the family. 
Dorothea finally perceived that all her efforts were unavailing. Her- 
man became every day more sad, more suffering. Soon, the disease had 
made such progress that hecouli not leave the cottage. The poor terror- 
stricken mother hastened for a physician. 
The pbysician came, examined the young man attentively, interroga- 
ted him, prescribed repose and diversion, and withdrew. Dorothea fol- 
lowed him out: ‘“ You say nothing, Sir?” she stuttered, casting a look 
of anguish at the doctor.—He seemed embarrassed. 
“ The truth, in the name of Heaven!’ cried the mother, her last hope 
forsaking her.—“ The truth ?’”’ stammered the physician.—" I wish it.”’ 
* Tudeed ! I will send the pastor.” 
Dorothea uttered a cry and fell on her knees. , 
The pastor came the next day, under pretext of ordering some work 
from Herman ; but the young man smiled sadly ; sensible of the progress 
of the disease, be understood what it was that brought the priest. He 
opened bis heart, and related to bim all that we have told the reader. When 








ledge and taste than this man possesses? Besides, of what importance is | he bad finished, the pastor would have offered some consolation, but Her- 


man interrupted him : : 
“ My griet is cured, Sir,” said he with a touching accent. “ As I am 


proof of bis success. You always forget, Herman, that you are no longer | about to die, the truth at last appears to me. All that has happened, is 
in the Black Forest, working according to your fancy, but in Paris, where | just. I wished to exchange the immaterial joys of art, for the advantages 
you work to suit the taste of others.”—‘ Alas! you are right,” said | of fortune and the vanities of celebrity. I sacrificed my affections and 


tranquil happiness, to an ambitious delirium ; sooner or later, the punish- 


“It is an apprenticeship you must serve,” resumed Duvert. ‘“ You can| ment of my errors would have overtaken me. May it now serve as a les- 


son toothers! If any one else, tempted by vain promises, should wish to 
quit our valley for the great cities, relate to him my history, Sir ; tell 


your reputation, thana chef d’euvre.’’—* Thus,” said Herman, “ it is | him the cost of success, which can render him neither bappier nor better ; 
not enough to have lost the freedom of inspiration, I must even renounce | enjoin upon him to cultivat: his heart and intellect, not with a view to 


glory or profit, but from a sense of duty ; for pure joy here below dwells 


\ i “ Tt is necessary to succeed,” replied Duvert. ‘“ Every thing depends on only with simple souls,” 
if they themselves were so small, it was, they said, the fault of the age.| that. Henceforth, you must have but one thought, one end; to make 


o> 


THE PEACE-MAN AT PORTSMOUTH. 


I ama member of the Peace Society ; I confess it at once. Perhaps I 
am un-English ; perhaps I am pusillanimous ; perhaps I am fanatical ; 


The article of Davert had been accepted as a biographical notice; the | perbaps I am disloyal ; perhaps I am not. Iam quite aware that I am 


unpopular ; deeper than a member of the Jockey Club; more useless 
than one of the diplomatic corpse ; more dispised than any of the late 
government. I know what you think of ‘me, and because when I have 
said a disagreeable thing I like to repeat it, [ say again [am a member 
of the Peace. Society. ? : A 

I came down to Portsmout instead of tarrying, asis my usual custom, 
at the Olive Branch, near Sandgate, for two reasons: first, because my 
periodical, The White Flag, iuformed me (falsely) that this was the 
cheaper market for sea-air ; and, secondly, because I wished to give my 
son Joseph some idea, from actual observation, at any risk of harrowing 
details, of the horror and airocity, and uncommercial character of war. 
He was an infant of sixteen when I brouzht bim down here three days 
ago, but be already seems irameusely aged. We came down iu the train 


Aa article, inserted in a journal hostile to the one on which Davert was | from Dovesnest with a militia recruiting sergeant, his cap oraamented 


with coloured ribons, reminding me of the ensnaring Flycatcher ; a couple 


The greater number of thuse he had produced, since his residence in Paris. | of sailors about to join their ship, the Vindictive ; and a very respecta- 


ole tailor, about four feet five inches high. : : 
I saw the soldier’s eye setil- upon Joe like a basilisk’s ; he would liked 


“Io truth,” said Cloffer, “I had, ubtil now, thought that what gives | for his subject. The critic reproached him with a hypocritical regret ; | child of Topbet like himself off-hand. I would allow my soa no conver- 


value to its work, is its perfection.” 


pointed out, one after another. defects in these forced creations, and 





-ation with such a person, but permitted him to talk with the others, 


“ An idea of the Black Forest, my dear Maister ; here, we are more | stigmatized” with the name of avidity the sentiment which gave them | ylaucing at bim occasionally over the sheets of The White Flag. Upon 


advanced. What gives value to a work, is not its merit, but its opportu- ' birth. 





observing Joseph’s cheek to be disten Jed, and inquiring the cause, I found 


= 


1855. 
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i k, and bung his head out of the window during the 
ie of : ~~ hn promating to the last that it was not the quid 
circumstance of sitting with his back to the engine, 


adventure. These people, except the tailor, recommended me wita one | pounds. 


seous f amity; he was | the steamer of Elihu Goodwillcum—was chartered to accompany to the 
they had given bim s paw perp hope drmeg beteege remain- | Nab! Yes, I had been unwittingly in an excursion-ship—at five ebilliogs 
, but the a head—to see these seven monsters of the deep start on their bloody er- 
that caused the mis-| rand. I would not have had it told at Manchester for five hundred | “ Capri wine,” and 80 escaped being reduced to a buffalo bunt. But, that 


I was startled from these reflections by the combined discharge of a 


in an explanation, that “we might kill a buffalo, and eat him!” but 
tbat this was the only chance for dinner or supper which Poe: um afforded. 
Whereupon we forthwith armed ourselves with a supply of cold fowls and 


deceitful Eustace!—what could he mean by talking of “ the Bishop’s 
villa”—its “ plentiful repast,” “excellent wines,” “ beds and rooms all 


“ ” . inquiring | 
voice to lodge upon “the Hard,” at Portsmouth ; s0, upon ind | hundred cannon, all pointed, as I believe, at our uobappy vessel. Per- | good ;” bis whole report giving that impression of an hospitable, com- 


where that was situated, when we arrived at the terminus | took the om- 
nibus in the opposite direction: we 
Southsea Common. 

1 was awakened at the dawn of day by a gun-fir 
noise, accompanied by flame and effluvia of sulphur; every morning, 

haraphrase the words of a great destroyer of his species, “I bear, 
P smell it.” Sneering sounds, produced by brazen instruments, baraseed | 
me during breakfest-time. Involantarially looking forth, 1 perceived 
hosta of men in invisible green—such asis manufactered in Kendel—tak- 


ter volly, throughout the whole of the forenoon. The sbarp unpleasant 
taste of gunpowder impregnated my bread and butter, as pepper flavours 


ing forth, but confined him to the less hazard by flattening his bose 
against the Venetian blinds. When these marksmen at length withdrew, 
he ventured out; the roll of the drums from the barack-yards at once 
broke harshly on my ears, and, column after column, I marked the organ- 
ised brate forces of she state, or battalions of that corrupted claes which 
is termed militia, sweep by usin savage pomp; strains of intoxicating 
and sensual music burst forth from the various bands, to drown their bet- 
ter feelings ; educated men on horseback led them on, and exercised 
them in their fruitless duties. It was but too clear, by the perfection and 
regularity of their manceuvres, that the independence and personal res- 
poasibility of each man had been shaken to their foundations : the ring of 
their muskets, as they grounded their arms ; the hoarse words of despot- 
ic command ; their monotonous tread, and the clash of their fixing bayo- 
nets, were appalling to the last degree. In beautiful relief to this mat- 
dening scene, small bonds of convicts, in their modest garb, linked to the 
loaded wain, or draining the sluggish marsh, noiselessly executed their 
allotted taske. This last reminded me of the Georgics, and I turned to 
Joseph for a quotation ; to my great surprise, I observed him following a 
company of the Marine Artillery to Cumberland Fort ; their quiet ani- 
form, doubtless, excited the dear boy’s disgust less vividly than the 
others’ blood-red garments ; his face was flusbed, and his eyes sparkled 
with the fire of virtuous indignation. , 

On our way into the town, I pointed out to him the elaborate artifices 
by which it was defended ; explained to him the amount of labour thrown 
away in the construction of the fosse and rampart, and the probable 
price of draw-bridges per dozen at the present rate of iron. Flags of the 
costliest material fluttered all around us; the wary and unnecessary 
sentinel paced everywhere to and fro, or stood upright in his box for 
change. The streets were thronged with listless soldiery, or with sailors 
happier than they should have been. The little tailor of the day before, 
we recognized through his shop-window: it was bright with uniforms, 
and blazing with epaulets. On my way to the Hard, I was insulted by a 
mariner in drink, who inquired, with mock respect, whether “ that ere 
young kid of mine (meaning Joe) was going for a middy.” Passing 
through the dockyard-gate, 1 was interrogated by the official as to wheth- 
er I—Elibu Goodwilloum—was a member of either of the Services. I 
proudly replied, that | was a member of the Peace Society ; whereupon, 
with a malicious smile, he gave us into custody of a policeman, who 
never left us till were out of the gates again.* He shewed us, however, 
ever all the premises, where there was much thut was good and useful 
and interesting, where it not for the purposes to which such ingenuity 
was applied. After inspecting and excellent rope-warehouse, I was 
shocked by being carried into the Ambulance Depot—a machine inven- 
ted to bear off the wounded from the battle-field. Moreover, in every 
dock and basin stood some enormous vessel—that might have been waf- 
ted to New South Wales with cotton, or to Caffreland with tracts—grin- 
ning with dreadful jaws like a fell dog of war. As my eyes roved 
over the vast harbour, they fell not upon a single trader; by the jetties 
were moored mighty three deckers or two-deckers, taking in their final 
stores before joining the armada at Spithead. Here were embarking, in 
a splendid steam ship—hired by government at twice the necessary cost 
—whole regiments for the Crimea; with thoughtless levity, and to a 
licentious tune, these soldiers left their fatherland, where the price of 
labour is greatly rising, so that they might have earned twice their pres- 
ent pay. There, again, were being lifted from the transport some-woun- 
ded warriors from Sebastopol, sick, in pain, and dying. This was the 
sad lesson I wanted Joe to learn, and we accompanied them on their way 
to the hospital. I gave a sovereign to the local fund—which it was not 
good principal to do, and I don’t wish to have known—and waited out- 
side the gates an hour while Joe went in. d 

“ Well, my boy, what do they say?” saidI,as he came out. “ They’re 
glad enough to come back again, eh? Ain’t likely again to be caught 
with recruiting-chaff, I suppose ?” . 

‘They were very glad to be back again, they said, father,” he replied ; 
“they think they shall be able to get well faster here, and be sooner ready 
to go out to join their comrades.” 

‘* Now Joe,” said I, “ you ain’t such a precious fool as to believe that, 
are you?” 

*“ I do believe it, father,”’ said he. 

So I changed the conversation at once, and took him to the Gun-wharf. 
This enormous space was paved with engines of destruction ; in one spot, 
thousands of cannon from the various ships in dock or harbour were ar- 

, Tanged with symmetrical exactness ; in another, howitzers of enormous 
calibre, Lancasters of prodigious range were lying about like mammoth 
creatures of another creation—man’s and the devil’s; in a third were 
piled myriads of shot and shell ; a single one of many of these last Joe 
and myself together were not able to lift from the ground, and which, 
falling upon us from a foot high, would have ground us to powder. Fan- 
cy, then, their stomachs filled with iron (force-meat) balls, and the whole 
mass propelled at a hundred miles an hour from the mortar’s mouth, 
lighting upon a tea-party—a Peace tea-party——in Sebastopol, and burst- 
ing as it fell! Bunches of painted grape, of a vintage peculiar to this 
country, were stored in well-kept outhouses; bullets of all shapes—round, 
triangular, and pyramidical—were carefully arranged on lockers. Far 
more interesting to me than these, were the rusted cannon and broken 
gun-carriages, swung up by dozens in all times from sunken ships ; never 
more to be used in destruction, but remaining as trophies of scientific 
skill. Together with these, alas! were mighty guns that breathed forth 
death not three months back; despite their massive strength, all shat- 
tered at the mouths or shoulders by our cannon-shot—the spoils of Bo- 
marsund! The Armoury—whatever stabs my heart might suffer, I was 
determined Joe should see it all—the storehouse of small-arms, was a 
dreadful sight ; 20,000 stand of arms, ready for instant service, stood 
upon wooden racks; thousands of pistols, sabres, and lances bedecked 
the lofty walls ; the forget-me-not, and other emblems of Peace, were po- 
sitively displayed, over the several departments, in bayonets and Colt’s 
revolvers; musketoons of the reign of Queen Anne, firelocks of the Low 
Countries, German small-arms of the seventeenth century, Burmah pikes, 
Otaheitan javelins, and Minié-rifles of the latest bore; all had their al- 
lotted place. I seemed to read, inscribed in dreadful characters, a me- 
lancholy history of the foul passions of mankind in every clime and age 
of the universe. 
Besides that, the uprising and down-setting of the sun itself are notified 
by the discharge of cannon upon land and sea: there is not an hour in 

the day here free from the like waste in practice, signals, or salutes. I 

am credibly informed, that the small field-piece cannot be fired even with 

damaged powder at less than ls. 4d., not taking into account the cost of 


i vening upon | fect darkness, deafness, and a bitter taste in my mouth, succeeded. When 
sc ertienetico sate fo I opened my eyes again, the smoke had rolled away; but although the 
e—a hideous rolling | sight was really beautiful, I thought it right to resbut them, putting only 
to | such questions to my son Joseph as I thought consistent with my princi- 
I see,| ples. He, therefore, shall describe the circumstances in his own words. 


| up the men go in hundreds, just like squirrels, to the tops; they cling 
| from rope and spar, as spiders cling, and all a” rigging swarms with 
: ing their muskets at | them, and one bas climbed upon each mast to the very top of all.” (I 
jog advantage of every stock and stone, and levelling 4¢ , tain) 4 ioht : 
passe : fired, volly af- | looked through my fingers here, and it was certainly a wondrous sight 
the harmless eoby ; from these secare positions they Or 7 they seemed to hang ’twixt heaven and earth on nothing ; and, like mon- 


cheers that come booming on the wind.”’ (And surely there was a faint 


panionable, wholesome / neighbourhood, which we in fact found “a dela- 
sion, a mockery, and a snare,” escaped by as thus accidentally? Could 


it be that Eustace meant to seduce his heretic readers and admirers (of 
whom I avow myself one) into a situation where their alternative from 
dying of hunger was to engage in “ buffalo hunting,” sure to end in ma- 


“ The Queen is coming—the Queen, father! They are manning yards; | laria illness, whichis the /ta/ian rendering of the * jungle fever” of India ? 


ingly she threads the maze of the great ships ; and hear, father, hear the 


and far-off music, inexpressibly pleasant, swelling ever louder over the 
purple sea.) “ I see the little glass-house at the stern now ; but she is 


men are without hats. That is she—that is she in the plain brown dress 

and the straw-bonnet. Cheer, father, cheer—hurrah!’’ And in the ex- 

citement of the moment, and quite forgetting the purpose of her coming, 

I believe I cheered as lustily as any. Having once done so, I thought | 

might as well go on with it ; and, upon my life, I have not got my voice 

back yet. Moreover, I blushed slightly, and looked onto the end. Each 

of the seven great ships then weigbed its anchors, and stood slowly out 

to sea ; and on board of each a band was playing, and every tongue gave 

chorus to their grand ‘“‘ God Save the Queen.” Particularly I noticed a 

great troop-ship filled with men for the Crimea, every inch of her deck 
crowded with brown great-coats and forage-caps, and all her crew above 
them on the rigging. . As the Fairy passed, a great shout burst forth, as 
though from a single throat, and held on and continued for minutes, as 
long as she was within hearing. None of the equadron’s sails were spread, 
for the wind was dead against them; and only by the smoke between 
their masts, and by the white waves that boiled about their sterns, could 
the power be told by which they were propelled. Like sea-birds in a 
long broken line, they sailed with the little Fairy and their Queen ; so 
we went out past the Warner, and nearly to the Nab, and then up went 
the signals from the yacht : ‘‘ Success—Farewell!’”’ Again, as she passed 
each vessel, did the cheers break forth afresh, and always was her slight 
form bent to acknowledge them, and ever did the Prince beside her bare 
hishead. When we reached Portsmouth harbour, the flown Flying Squad- 
ron formed a mere speck on the horizon’s verge. It seemed too late that 
night to reach the island, and we are at Portsmouth still. 





PSTUM OF ROSES. 


What a magic there isin the very touch of genius; how the outlines 
of Retchz, mere scratches as they are, embody and give life to the con- 
ceptions of his Goethe, or our own Shakspeare—how the few finishing 
scrapings of the sculptor’s chisel convert the rough-chipped block of his 
workman into the all but breathing statue of the gallery; to take a 
modern instance, how the graphic burin of Richard Doyle, as it eats into 
the copper, contrives to tell the character, before Thackeray can tell the 
story ; or, to go back to the days of old and our subject together (for 
genius is of all time), how Virgil in one short sentence has contrived to 
leave a word-picture of hoary Pcestum familiar to us all, while more la- 
boured encomiums are forgotton ; to this hour his 
Biferi rosaria Peesti 
puts before us, at a glance, a sunny ever-blooming landscape, fresh in its 
illusion, after two thousand years; while the more elaborate notices 
of Propertius or Claudian are unthought of, or else known but to the pry- 
ing scholar, whose pride it is to recall what no one else thinks worth re- 
membering. The hemistich of Virgil bas passed into a proverb for lux- 
uriant loveliness, though the original has become a ‘‘ myth,” if indeed 
it ever had other existence than in that power of the poet’s brain which 
can 
Give to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 
The flowers of Pestum are now “ nowhere ;”’ and notwithstanding the 
enthusiasm of Eustace, I doubt if the whole circuit of its walls can at 
this day produce anything richer or sweeter than a dog-rose. It was 
budding spring-time when we paid our visit, but. like Forsyth, “ we 
found no descendants of the celebrated roses extant,” though in the Vir- 
gilian “ hortus siccus ” they flourish still in all the freshness of an endur- 
ing spring. 
The excursion to Peestum is, in all senses, the most serious adventure to 
which the environs of Naples invite the tourist, and this, whether we 
consider the time, the distance, the dangers of the road thither, or of the 
plague-den itself when you are arrived there. Three days are required 
for the adventure : one to be passed in a journey of fifty or sixty miles 
(as you may bave rested at La Cava or Salerno the night before), through 
a country infamous alike for bad air and evil-doers, and, when come to 
the pestilential swamp, you are warned against passing more than a few 
hours there ;—-nor is this a warning merely ‘in terrorum,” for while at 
Naples we shared, in our measure, in the public sympathy which 
was largely engaged in the case of a fair young English girl of high 
birth, struck down in the pride of life, and wasting to death in a low 
at traced to a six hours’ exposure in the hot sun and malaria of 
ce stum— 
Where, whom the robber spares, a deadlier foe 
Strikes at unseen—and at a time when joy 
Opens the heart, when summer skies are blue, 
And the clear air is soft and delicate ; 
‘Tis then the demon works—then with the air 
The thoughtless wretch drinks in a subtle poison, 
Lulling to sleep—-and, when he sleeps, he diev. 
—Rocers, at Pestum. 
Nor had that horror yet subsided which was felt at the savage murder 
of the young Englishman and his beautiful wife, butchered at noonday, 
while crossing theCalabrian wastes through which the road between Salerno 
and Poestum lies. In all these circumstances, and considering that these 
wonderful ruins were rather for antiquaries than young ladies, I left 
mine to keep garrison, and recover the fatigue of our ‘done Vesuvius,’ 
while my friend Captain M and myself took train to Nocera, and 
thence proceeded to sleep at Salerno, in order to leave for Pwstum early 
next morning. 
How absurdly unlike will our anticipations of people and places we 
have never seen, sometimes prove on the view. I had somehow imagined 
to myself that we were to come upon the Pcestum temples, in the heart 
of “spelunk woods,” hiding and enshrining the ruins in a dense, rank ve- 
getabie enclosure. There is some “ tale of wonder’’ about Poestum having 
been lost and forgotten for centuries, until a painter, seeking, in the daring 
of art, subjects for his pencil in the wilderness, stumbled on them in the 
forest, and brought them to light again. No such thing ; this is all non- 
sense. You scarcely clear the precincts of Salerno whep these monuments 
of an extinct people are seen “ looming vast in the distance,” on the 
horizon line towards the sea ; there are some undulations of ground, and 
some copse woods do grow thickly in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Pcestum ; but to any and all, save those slow aud stupid ones who, having 








the fusée and the wear and tear. These horrible sights and sounds of war- 
fare, and the cor templation of such hideous extravagance, had determined 
me to leave Portsmouth for the back of the Isle of Wight. There, said I, 
With my face to the boundless ocean, and my rear to Spithead, I shall for- 
get these mad excitements, and peruse The White Flag iu tranquillity. 
I confess, too, that my disgust at our military establishments was wearing 
off almost insensibly, and I perceived with a shudder that Joseph regarded 
them already with some liking; I set sail, therefore, yesterday noon. 
Now, what should the ordinary packet that plies to and from Ryde do on 
that identical day, but take us right away from her course amongst the 
anchored fleet ; now approaching the shining sides of the Duke of Wei- 
‘ington, that monstrous floating-battery, with tier on tier of heavy-me- 
tallied guns, and more than a thousand armed men ; and now loitering by 
the speedy Driver, that sword-fish of the deep, to scan hec perfected equip- 
ment and trained ferocity. One vessel—it was explained to us with cruel 
detail—was the fastest paddle war-steamer; another was the speediest 


Screw ; a third, the newest of the gun-boats, with an unprecedented weight basket from which to refresh the outward man with “ creature comforts,” 


of metal. The screw-ships to eastward formed the Flying Squadron, to after taste and wonder should have fed te the full on “The Stones of 


Sail that very day as van-guard of the Baltic Fleet, which our steamer— 





eyes, have no corresponding observation, the majestic ruins rise with a 
| dignity which will not be hid, and stand out telling of a duration for 
| which history has no measure, and concerning which it can offer but a 
| Vague conjecture. When the first imperial Casar visited these monu- 
| ments, standing then, as they stand now, in their “ruinous perfection,” 

he was doubtless told by his.“ Cicerone” of “ Dorians’—* Sybarites”— 
| * Luceni”—people and languages which had rolled successively away, 
| and left these monuments unaffected by their decadence ; then followed 
| the Saracen and the Norman marauders, whose rapine spared nothing it 
could reach, but these also left the wouderful erections intact; and now 
| come we, “ Brittanos toto divisos orbe,” to wonder, in our turu, over the 
| any else, that they may belong to an era when “ there were giants upon 
| the earth’’—“ men of renown.” 
With a carriage, to leave Salerno at early dawn, we engaged a small 


relics of bygone races, and to offer our hint, as probable as the guess of 


could this be “‘ Eustace’s,” the tolerant, truly Catholic Eustace’s oy 
o! 


in his deceptious description of what might be expected at Poestum ? 


Let us do justice to one who would not, I believe, intentionally deceive. 
My conjecture is, that the “ Bishop of Pcestam,”’ who, “with bis Chap- 


ter,” had long ago emigrated to “ Novo,” did then keep up a show of re- 
keys in a child’s toy, a man was leaning on each — “ Look at ar in te _—— 1" from which he has long since prudently de- 

: : i to danger by go-| the Fairy, father, the Queen’s beautiful steam-yacht—look ; with deli-| sisted ; and, upon looking closer to Eustace’s narrative, we find that 
sandwiches. I did not permit Joseph to expose himself ee an cate apricot funnel, and raking’’—(Where could the young dog have ; ; 
learned that ribaldry ?)—“ and raking senow-white masis! How charm- | bihop’s palace,” and though the obliging Bishop sent an “ obliging chap- 


though with his company he drove over the “smooth turf” to “ the 


lain to do the honours and make them comfortable !”’ yet that his Lord- 
ship took very good care never to sleep there himself! and that, in fact, 
in mere Christian charity and benevolent discourtesy, he “turned them 
out the very next day!’’ The “villa” or “ palace” (as you will) is now 


not sitting there, for a brilliant crowd is standing on the deck, and the | dismantled—abandoned to those “evil spirits of the air” who generate 


and disport themselves in “ madaria ;’”’ none sleep or stay in Poestum, 
save officials at the post-houses, and one or two herdsmen, who lodge in 
the towers which dot the yet standing walls at intervals, and whose 
wretched families serve as “ morbid anatomy specimens” to warn against 
the rashness of abiding under malaria influence. Pcestum is now as truly 
a diocese—“ in part bus infidelium”’—as if it were yet occupied by the 
heathen and unconverted Dorians. 
It may seem, as doubtless it is, presumptuous for one who is neither 
scientific nor professiona!, to offer a conjecture respecting that deadly and 
subtle agent, which seems to baffle the keenest examination as to its 
origin, its qualities, its mode of acting, of travelling, and, what is of more 
importance, whether anything, and what, can be done for its arrest or 
prevention. On but one of these points, and that tbe last, will I pretend 
or presume to offer my crude opinion: but one at least of its generating 
causes seems to me to lie so patent to current observation, that I must 
tLink its effect unsuspected, or else, even in nerveless and parpo:eless 
Italy, it would seem that some combined exertion would have been made 
towardsits removal. 
Casting an eye on the map of Italy, from the “‘ Maremma” of Tuscany 
—by “ Ostia’”—along the extent of the “ Pontine Marshes,” then (leav- 
ing the volcanic region of Naples in, as it were, a parenthesis) down the 
shore of Calabria, the sea seems to be constantly raising upon the land a 
fringe of débris, which forms (every year the more strongly) a breakwa- 
ter, keeping im the outfall drainage waters of the interior; within this 
long line uf coast flow at intervals, through long dilavial plains, sluggish 
rivers, which would give at best, and with all the aids and appliances of 
science and labour to help them, but tolerable outfall for the waters of 
the regions they flow through. But now, as they loiter on their way— 
* melancholy—slow ”—* cribbed, cabined,”’ impeded by an antagonist 
and unchecked natural action, with no industrial spur to their own acti- 
vity, their drainage is immeasurably insufficient; hence a vast body of 
stagnating water is retained and diffused through the interior of the coun- 
try, forming extensive swamps, where, under the powerful influence of a 
southern sun, rank, noxious vegetation springs up, in process of time its 
fibres decompose, its gases exhale! here we stop,—and leave it to the che- 
mist to examine how these act in, with, or upon the atmosphere ; how 
the miasmata, which render vital air lethal, act, or are borne, whether 
chemically or mechanically, we know not—we pretend not to decide— 
but here is, we presume to suggest, a natural cause for a curse, said to 
be annually extending its invasions over the fair land of Italy—master- 
ing, as we are told, “ Rione” after “ Rione” of Imperial Rome itself. 
Some Popes, with vigorous will, and better intention than knowledge, 
have attempted, within their own estates of the Church, to grapple with 
the withering evil; but still it eludes and advances upon them, ejects 
them from their palaces, and renders a‘ bold peasantry a country’s pride,”’ 
an impossibility. If this destroyer can be grappled or dealt with, it must, 
I believe, be under the esadiilens and penalties of the primeval curse, 
andin the “eweat of the brows’ of better nerved and more energetic 
men than the Popedom, or any other power in “ sad and sunken Italy,” 
is likely to command for its purposes. I deliberately affirm that a few 
regiments of “ navvies” (with something of the spirit and steadiness of 
those “ Saxons” who lately left the English shores to carry a railway up 
the heights of Sebastopol !) devoted under scientific direction to open up 
the outfall drainage on the west coast of Italy, would do more to reme- 
dy the malaria curse, whatever its nature may be, than all that has hith- 
erto been wasted in desultory and ill-directed attempts to effect this object. 
Leaving Salerno at early dawn, we drove through a suburb which 
skirts its bay ; and here I saw at every side of me one of the things which 
we must come to Italy to see—I mean the solution, or, at least, the ex- 
planation, of those fables of ancient mythology which have engaged oar 
schoolboy wonder. Who has not read of * The Gardens of the Hespe- 
rides ?”’"—we were driving through them! Of their golden fruit?—it was 
hanging all round us! Of their guardian dragon ?—he was roaring and 
hissing as we passed. Yes! here were the very gardens blooming as 
they bloomed thousands of years sivce, and within hung the very golden 
fruit, glittering in the morning sun, from trees bowed beneath the weight 
of deep yellow oranges, rich and tempting to look at, but better I fear to 
view than to taste, for the Calabrian orange does not rate highly in the 
estimate of commerce. And there was the very dragon roaring and keep- 
ing watch as of old—for nothing is more easy to conceive, than that in 
the twilight of enterprise and knowledge, the mariner, coasting along the 
Syren-haunted—rock-girdled coast, and as yet unlearned in the art of 
landing through the surf, as in the axiom that “all is not gold that glit- 
ters!’ should have carried home marvellous tales of the riches to be had 
for gathering, if the dragons of the deep, which reared their crests, and 
yawned and foamed and bissed along the sounding shore—could be 
charmed to sleep. As little doubt is there that the Hercules of this Fable 
must have been some venturous fellow, who, donning a shooting-jacket of 
many pockets (history calls it /ionskin, but this must have been a mistake 
for * bearskin” cloth), and taking advantage of a calm day—wind off 
shore, or @ lull in the swell—dashed through the surf, made a foray on the 
golden fruit, and was off again with his pockets well filled with oranges, 
wherewith to astonish his companions on board, and “ the natives at 
home.”’ Such are the shrunken dimensions and prosaic reality to which 
the glowing pictures of fabulous history reduce themselves, when viewed 
in the noonday light of modern observation and knowledge. Thus seen, 
Averous is @ mere volcanic hole—the monster Scylla with its raging 
jaws, but the bugbear of some “ fresh-water sailor,” foolishly caught in 
the Strait of Messina at “ balf-tide of ebb ;”’ and Charybdis, on the other 
side, “no better or no worse ;”’ and the golden gardens of the ancients 
dissolve into groves of ‘‘ chany oranges,” even as the gold and silver 
chariot of Prince Charming in the pantomine turns into tinsel and foil 
oe i, get a peep thereat in the disenchanting light of a morning re- 
earsal. 

Two roads lead from Salerno to Pcestum: one for the very cautious, 
who dread either bad air and banditti, skirts the mountains, and passes 
through the villages and towns bnilt above the level at which the malaria 
is said to become innoxious ; another leads more directly over the plains ; 
and hearing that it was in good travelling order, and being quite equal, 
both for self and companion, to sing the “ cantabit vacuus” of Juvenal, 
we determined to adventure it, and made our journey in perfect safety, 
without an incident save that of passing the “ Salaris” by a ferry-boat as 
primitive as that which conveyed Charon’s shady freights over the Styx. 
As we crossed the river we saw everywhere traces of that natural process 
still going on, which thousands of years since bad been the subject of 
Pliny’s observation, and thousands of years before had furnished from 
“wood, hay, stubble,” the material for the giant edifices of Pestum ; 
“virguilta et folia in Silaro immersa lapidescunt” is the statement of 
the naturalist ; and the twigs and grass which once fringed the banks of 
the Salaris are now traceable in the monster columns of the adjacent tem- 
ples, as distinct and preserved as if petrified but yesterday. Eustace, who 
had lived and observed before the era of the “ ologies,” was evidently no 
geologist! His remark upon the material of these surprising structures 
is merely that “they are all built of a porous stone, of a light, or rather 
yellow-grey, in many places perforated and worn away.” And he else- 
where repeats the strange suggestion of Wilkins, who, “in conjunction 
with other travellers, supposes the pillars of Poestum to be covered wiih a 





Peestum.”” (Why bas not Ruskin been there?) Of this last precaution 
we should never have thought, if, in reply to a careless suggestive ques- 


* We must here remark, that Mr. Goodwilleum only submitted, as every tion as to the “ kind of pranzo we might expect at Peestum?” our host 
other civilian must, to official guidance: it was not that, as a member of the , had not muttered something, with a shrug, which called forth an uproar- 


Peace Society, he was singled out for insult—Ep. 


ious laugh from the militia of the inn, and a “ Che dice” from us, ending 


sort of plaster or stucco, which, by its long duration, seems to have ac- 
; quired the hardness, consistency, and certainly has the appearance, of the 
| stone mentioned.” This is all pure absurdity. Wilkins may have been 
| an exact measurer of dimensions and ground plans, but he could not have 
; been an acute observer of geological phenomena if he made such a sup 

sition as to the pillars of Peestum. Forsyth, with closer observation, “ dis- 
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tinguished the petrified tubes of roots and plants in every column.” The 
truth is, that the Travestine stands this day as it was erected, porous and 
cork-like to look at, and yet in reality imperishable ; and what Eustace 
mistook for weather-wear, is but the original composition of this stone, 
the quality of which very probably determined the order of architecture 
used in the construction of these edifices. Whether the builders were 
sufficiently advanced in architectural knowledge to be able to select the 
severe simplicity of the Doric in preference to other more ornamental 
orders, is a matter of doubt ; yet their choice must at all eventsbave been 
limited, inasmuch as it would have been difficult to have executed any of 
the niceties of more elaborate orders in the coarse material they bad to 
work with. Forsyth’s remark is obviously just, that Phidias, having the 
Pentelic quarries at his command, could select and execute a temple in 
the more refined and elegant orders of architecture, when remote colonists, 
with coarser materials, were of necessity confined to more simple struc- 
tures and aruder plan. But more of this hereafter. ‘ 

Crossing the undulating plains which separate Salerno from the ruins, 
I became sensible of a singular impression, which I sball endeavour to 
explain in order to enable my readers to consider whether they may 2 
sometimes have experienced the like. The feeling I allude to Is that 
which, in passing through a perfectly new scene, affects us with remem- 
brances as of some former state of existence, and renders objects which 
we know we have never before looked on with our bodily organs, a8 little 
strange to us as the environs, or familiar faces, of our own home. Lying 
back in a half dreamy state in the carriage, as we traversed a plain 
dotted with herds of buffaloes and goats, and occasionally sinking into 
deep dells fringed with broom and gorse in young flower, it suddenly 
occurred to me that I had seen all this before’ Aud when a traio of 
mules, whose tinkling bells I heard before they appeared, slowly emerged 
from one of these dells, and a brown-coated, bare-headed friar riding 
towards his convent, perched on a neighbouring eminence, slowly dis- 
appeared into another, though the whole was new to my visual organs, 
as it was picturesque and foreign, yet I felt as familiar with the scene 
and landscape as if it was one I had been accustomed to look upon 
every day of my life. The first time I experienced this sense of fami- 
liarity with strange things was on my first visit from the Emerald Isle to 
England. In the good old coaching days—now gone for ever—a traveller 
bad time to look about him, and I well remember that every old tumble- 
down barn—every farm-yard with its horse-pool and trough—the carter’s 
boys, “ driving their team afield” —all, all seemed like old friends to me, a 
total stranger, This was very perplexing for awhile, and induced a half- 
asleep, half-awake kind of consciousness which I could not analyse, until 
at last it occurred to me that it was caused by the homely magic of 
Gainsborough’s pencil, which has transferred the farm-yard life of Eng- 
land, first to his pictures, thence to prints, and thence to the minds of all 
who have once looked on his truthful representations. It wasina similar 
feeling that I now looked on this Calabrian landscape, but from what 
original it had painted itself upon my mind’s eye I could not for a long 
time recollect, but at last I found in the following word-picture from 
the “ Painter’s Adventure,” in the “ Traveller’s Tales’ of Washington 
Irving : 

“ iT wee now about noon, and every thing had sunk into repose, like 
the bandit that lay sleeping beforeme. The noontide stillnes that reigned 
over these mountains, the vast landscape below; gleaming with distant 
towns, and dotted with various habitations and signs of life, yet all so 
silent, had a powerful effect upon my mind. The intermediate valleys, 
too, which lie among the mountains, have a peculiar air of solitude. 
Few sounds are heard at mid-day to break the quiet of the scene. Some- 
times the whistle of a solitary muleteer, lagging with his lazy animal 
along the road which winds through the centre of the valley; some- 
times the faint piping of a shepherd’s reed from the side of the moun- 
tain, or sometimes the bell of an ass slowly pacing along, followed by a 
monk with bare feet, and bare shining head, and carrying provisions to 
his convent.” fl , 

The whole picture of “ still life’ drawn in the foregoing passage might 
wy be stereotyped for many an Italian landscape, but it could not 

ave been more exact or recognisable, if it had been written expressly 

for the mid-way and mid-day scene of our journey from Salerno to 
Pestum. 

But pass we now into Pcestum. The high road through Calabria south- 
wards enters by one gate of the deserted city and passes out by another. 
We call it city by courtesy, for no trace of man or man’s babitation re- 
mains save the three great temples (and these seem rather made for and 
by an extinct giant race than the men of our degenerate days). The cir- 
cuit of the walls is still complete, studded at regular intervals with watgh- 
towers, in which the herdsmen, who now guard the place, nestle and pine 
with their livid plague-stricken families ; but the whole looks more like 
those ancient “ deer-parks” on which one sometimes stumbles in tra- 
vel, where the enclosure remains, though the disparked land has been con- 
signed to the grazier, and the family to whose estate it was a feudal ap- 
pendage is blotted out for ever. 

Leaving our carriage at the “ Osteria” by the gateway, we walked 
slowly towards the huge monuments which rose grim and lone in the midst 
of the desolation. Unless you have the misfortune to time your visit so 
as to he “ pestered by some of the popinjays” of travel, there is nothing 
to disturb the “ severi religio loci,” and my friend and I agreed to take 
our separate routes of observation, and to meet and “ report progress 
in the portico of what (eschewing the historic doubts of cavillers) we shall 
call the “ Temple of Neptune,” or centre building ofthe three. I shall 
} omit (I hope to the satisfaction of my readers) all attempt to expatiate 

upon the architectural beauties or defects of these great structures ; those 
| learned or curious in the matter may bave recourse to the condensed 
in learning of Forsyth, although to read him intelligently requires some 
previous search into Vitruvius, as to the distinction between the “ Perep- 

teral” and the ‘“‘ Dypteral” order of temples—the proportions between 

the “ pycnostyle” and the other epecies of ‘‘ intercolumniations’’—the 

differences between Grecian and Latin Doric. I trust the generality of 
i my readers will be satisfied by my disposing of this branch of the subject 
/ in the brief petition of Tristram Shandy, “ Of all the cants in this cant- 
ing world, defend me from the cant of criticism ;’ and I proceed to offer 

a few remarks upon the general effect of these buildings on an admir- 
u ing but unscientific spectator. 

] Whether through ignorance or intention, each and all of those buildings 
seem to have attained effect, and probably duration, by a disregard of 
the exactnes of Vitruvius’s rules; neither in number, position, nor 
Jropestice, do their pillars conform to his standards of perfect art. These 

epartures from rigid rule, though slight, are certainly not the result of 
ignorance, or accident, for it is confessedly this very violation of rule 
which confers upon these remarkable temples the characters of grandeur, 
extent, and durability, which impress the beholder with awe, and invest 
them with an air of antiquity, reaching into the ages of fable. Disregard- 
ing all rule, the columns are so arranged relatively to each other that, 
from whatever point of view we approach them (except the front), they 
present the appearance of a seried grove of pillars, which deceive and defy 
calculation as to their number ; and, if approached in front, the beholder 
is, as it were, compelled to moderate his pace to that of a solemn proces 
sion as he advances towards those massive columns, which, if thicker than 
they should be according to line plummet and established propertions, 
seem only adequate to bear up that ponderous entablature and those 
enormous architraves which we feel would have crushed substructures of 
finer proportions long ages since. 
I ranged the three buildings with my eye as accurately as I could, and, 
with a slight divergence in that nearest the gate, their fronts lie so com- 
pletely in the same plane that we may conclude they all formed part of 
one uniform architectural design ; and between the first and secon! tem 
ples are some bramble covered ruins, forming probably parts of the same 
plan, to which fancy or conjecture has given names; but without exca- 
vation neither shape nor design can be determined with any accuracy. 
Mr. Eustace has noticed the “substructures”? upon which these temples 
stand, as well introduced to give due elevation and relief to the masses 
above them ; but he does not notice how much of the effect must be lost 
by the accumulation of soil, which through ages has been bringing down 
the temples to the level of the turf. I never saw in that land of excava- 
tions, Italy, a place where a ditt/e outlay in removing the débris of ages 
would be likely to be more richly rewarded than at Poestum. [ once 
stood by in the Roman Forum when some la»ourers, set to work by Prince 
i Torlonia, came to the area of an old Roman court-house, and there, graved 
upon the flagging, they disclosed to us the traces of the children’s games 
of eighteen hundred years since scraped upon the stone, and not dissimi- 
lar to our own school-game of “ Fox and Geese!” This was an interest- 
ing discovery to be eye-witness to, made, as it was, at the expease of ex- 
cavating tons and yards deep of overlaying rubbish ; but what is it in 
comparison to the possibility that, after working down a few feet in the 
area before the Pestum temples, we might come on traces of, how the 
Dorian children ployed marbles! or in what games little Sybarite scamps 
had idled away their time while loitering from school in the market- place, 
at a period beyond the historic era! 
Since the days of Eustace and Forsyth, a very little trouble bas uncovered 
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Roman street and its house-floors, executed 


out regard, or, one might say, deference, to the noble models before 


| them ; prolonged in the direction of the ancient edifices, the line of the 


street would cut the temple of Neptune at an acute angle! And the 
Roman colonists of Poestum would seem to have bad no more sense of the 
grandeur of the monuments under which they “squatted,” than the 
nomadic Arab feels for the ruins of “ Tadmor in the wilderness.” To any 


| One possessed of an “eye that could heed,” the laying down of the 
| Roman street athwart the front of the adjacent temples must have the 


same disagreeable effect as a picture hanging awry upon a wall! 
As to any speculations on the uses of the Poestum temples, they seem 


Ceres ; the next grandest and best preserved, that of Neptune, as the 
presiding deity of ancient Possidonia ; while the last and largest, perplex- 
ing as it is from a construction different from any known remains of an- 
tiquity, namely, a central row of pillars, dividing it down its length, has 
been variously called a “ Hall of Justice,” an ‘‘ Exchange!” and a 
“Temple,” dedicated to two divinities, “names unknown!’’ No one 
speculation has more basis in recorded history than the other, while the 
building itself stands as a buge puzzle for posterity, possibly, to be under- 
stood or explained hereafter, if ever an energy, not native, ehall come to 
be infused into the operations of the Neapolitan government and the men 
of “sad and sunken Italy” over whom it rules. 

One present puzzle, sufficient for the day and for me, lies within the 
area of the Basilica (so to call it). The interior row of pillars is imper- 
fect ; two giants have fallen out of line ; their capitals lie, of monster 
bigness, on the ground ; and as it is said “ex pede Hercules,” so we 
may exclaim, “ ex capitulo columen!”’ If such be the heads, what must 
the carcases have been? But where are the carcases? Were they car- 
ried away? whither—for what purpose—or by whom? “ Athenian Aber- 
deen,”’ that “travelled thane,” who despoiled the Acropolis, never 
penetrated to Poestum, that I am aware of: we have heard of Goths, who 
have broken up ancient sarcopbagi for the lime-kiln! but the Travestine 
of Poestum could scarce have been put to this “vile use.” The pillars 
are gone—what can have been made of them? There were not even 
Barberini bere to do barbarian work in degrading the materials of a 
noble ruin into the erection of a “ family mansion ;”* there could not 
have been a “hue and cry,” much less one efficient “detective” in 
pe 9 when the Pestum pillars were abstracted, stolen, “ lost, or 
mislaid.” 

The walls and gates of the Poestumrather disappointed me. They have 
been called “ Cyclopean :” they have nothing of that character ; they are 
well and solidly built ; but they seem to have been laid rather in the 
“ courses” of modern masonry than in the “ polyhedral” fashion of the 
Cyclopean structures. The only remaining arched gateway is of very 
plain construction and modest proportions; and when Eustace speaks 
(though not very distinctly) of this “ rampart”’ as of “an elevation of more 
than forty feet!’ he seems to exaggerate his description beyond all intel- 
ligible grounds of explanation : 1 don’t think any of the towers, which 
rise at intervals above the level of the walis, could ever have exceeded 
thirty feet at the utmost, and the wall itself must have ranged at a much 
lower level. 

While we loitered under the arch of the Poestum wall, the livid urchins 
from the adjacent watch-to ver came crowding around us, holding out their 
long thin fingers for that dole which I believe every Italian child asks in- 
Stiuctively. As we looked on their sea-green faces, swollen bellies, and 


the air they lived in and we were inhaling, that we determined to loiter 
no longer in this pestilential region ; so, toregoing our first intention to 
pick our chicken bones under the shadow of the peristyle of the Temple 
ot Neptune, we decided to make our start at once, and to enjoy our pranzo 
in the carriage ; 80, making our way to the post-house, we took once more 
to the road, and evening saw us most comfortably housed in the ‘* Alber- 
go di Londra,” beyond “ La Cava,” a position which, for external sce- 
nery and internal comfort, I venture to commend to future voyageurs to 


Peestum as a halting-place indisputably preferable to any which Salerno 
has to offer. 





WHEREABOUTS IS THE NORTH? 





A week or two ago, we called attention to the many recent disasters at 
sea, some of which, as it was observed, might be traced less or more to 
deviations of the compass. It will probably be new to many, that the 
whole doctrine respecting the pointing of the needle is now held as liable 
to very considerable modification ; that, in short, the compass, as usually 
understood, is very far from being a faithful guide across the ocean ; and 
that those mariners who depend too exclusively on its aid, are likely to 
lead their ships into extremedanger. But bow, it will be asked, can this 
be, seeing that the needle points to the north? It is not strictly true 
that the needle points to the north ; it points to a spot several degrees 
aside from north, and this spot is not always exactly the same. Admit- 
ting, however, that the compass, in proper circumstances, does pretty 
steadily point to one spot in a northerly direction, it still remains true 
that it is difficult to keep it in these circumstances, and, as the case usually 
stands, the circumstances produce great and various divergencies. 

These tendencies of the compass to give a misleading direction, are no 
new thing, but have long been under the attention of mariners. Dampier 
mentions them ; Sturmy’s Mariner’s Magazine for 1684, as may be seen 
in the Library of the British Museum, has something about them ; more 
than once were they observed during Cook’s voyages, and repeatedly 
since. So often, indeed, that one is surprised those most concerned in 
explaining or preventing the error should not have taken instant pains 
to inquire into it. But why should any one trouble himself? It was no- 
body’s business in particular ; and so nobody meddied with it. Your ge- 
nuine “ old Salt” snapped his fingers at science ; he could take his ship 
out to sea, and bring her into port again, by rules well known to naviga- 
tors. Why should he bother himself with that new stuff about compass 
errors? “ Lead, log, and look-out,” had served his turn for years past, 
and should be his trust for the future. Sometimes, however, it happened 
that neither ship nor captain ever came home again. Who would have 
thought it! Accidents will bappen—tbat was all; and still the old rou- 
tine prevailed. Now and then the lesson was repeated in a more impres- 
sive form. In 1803, the 4pollo frigate, and forty of her convoy, went on 
shore in the night on the coast of Portugal. The war-ship, trusting to 
her compass, signalled the course to be steered, making no allowance for 
the disturbing effect of her guns upon the needle. Some of the merchant- 
captains, remarking the error, steered the course as shewn by their own 
compasses, and escaped the fate of their less observant brethren. And 
how often did it happen, during the long French war, that the commander 
in charge of a convoy directed by signal the course to be steered through 
the night ; and that in the morning, the merchant-ships would be seen 
dispersed all round the horizon, one or two of the most distant perhaps 
being carried off by the enemy’s cruisers. Who was to blame? Each 
captain had steered the course prescribed according to his own compass ; 
aud a8 no two compasses agreed, the consequence was a general strag- 
ling, and a loss of time while the ships beat up into position, like duck- 
lings to their parent. 

Such being the risk and difficulty with wooden ships, how much greater 
when the vessel is built of iron: the liability to error is increased to an 
alarming extent. Indeed, the most anxious trial that could befal a pilot 
or sailing-master, when iron steamers first came into use, was to have 
charge of one from Plymouth to London. The vessels would go in any 
direction but the right ; and he was a brave man who could venture to 
carry on ina fog. It was not at all unusual at sunrise to see the Eoglish 
or French shore right ahead, and the ship running direct for it, when she 
was thought to be making her fair course up channel. The compass was 
Worse than useless: it was treacherous. We have heard some men de- 








*“ Quod non fecerwnt Barbart, fecere Barberini” has passed into a proverb 
of reproach for a noble family at Rome ; and none can look at the clumsy mass 
of the Barberini Palace, without thinking it a sorry exchange for the “ ruinous 
perfection” of the «« missing parts’ of the Coliseum, popularly supposed to be 

uilt into the pile. This is, owever, a mistake: the origin of the Barberini 
reproach had reference to the spoliation, not of the Coliseum but of the Pan- 
theon cupola, from which the “ Barberini Pope,” Urban VIII. (4.p. 1623 —44) 
plundered the pounse goneiing to the weight of 450,000 lbs., in order to convert 
it jato the grotesque Buldachino of St. Peter's. This outrage, which must have 


endangered the stability of the noble dome of the Pantheon, was effected at a 
cost of 20,000/. 


It is not in the Barberini Palace, but in the Palazzo di Venezia, built by Paul 
II. (Barbo, a Venetian), and the huge and now dismantled Palazzo Farnese, de- 





vecsiges, proves demonstiatively the truth of the assertion that when 
Rome aad her colonies were young, these giant structures were hoar and 

















scended to the Neapolitan Bourbons through Elizabeth of Farnese (built by 


the Farnese Pope, Paul III.), that we are to look for the abstracted blocks of 
the great work of Trajan. 


all vague conjecture. The first nearest the gate is called the Temple of 


spindled limbs, we received so forcible a proof of the poisonous nature of 
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obsolete. Somewhat to the south-east of the temples, little more labour | clare, they could bave navigated with less hazard hal there been nocom- 
than sufficed to remove the turf has given to light the line of an ancient 
n rade mosaic, after the 
fashion of the villas of Pompeii ; the workmanship and designs are alike captains of steamers plying regularly from port to port. 
rade, and, however they might interest one elsewhere, methought, under | terdam, for instance ; they know that to steer south-south-east, or what- 
the shadows of the sublime edifices near, they seemed poor and mean; | ever the course may be, will not take them trae to their destination ; and, 
bat the clearest proof that these remains were the work of some insensate | taught by long experience, they take a cour-e a point or two more to 
and degenerate moderns is, that the line of street is laid down with-| the north or south, and fetch their port as accurately as a ferry-boat its 


pass on board at all. 
The liability to error is in some cases practically recognised by the 


ull to Rot- 


landing-place. They have learned moreover, that to steer precisely the 
opposite course in returning, will not take them where they wish to go; 
and here, also, they allow for deviation. The out and the home voy 
| are thus seen to require different expedients. After this, shall we wonder 
that the wrecks round the British coast alone, taking the year through, 
amount, as has been said, toa ship and a balf perday? in some years, 
| it is more than double this number. 
| The Admiralty at length took up the subject, and appointed a “Com- 
pass Committee ;’’ comprehensive inquiries were made ; and the causes of 
error carefully investigated. These were more easily discoverable than 
| the remedy ; but science was brought to bear on the question, and, as we 
shall see, with beneficial results. 

Many remarkable particulars came to light during the progress of the 
inquiry ; and instances of neglect or indifference almost incredible. The 
rough-and-ready rule, ‘‘ Keep all iron seven feet from the binnacle,”’ which 
most mariners were supposed to recognise, was proved to be as little acted 
on by the navy, as “ Early to bed and early torise,” &c., among people on 
shore. Iron tillers and capstans were not at all uncommon ; and the dis- 
turbing effect of such a mass of metal, approaching to within two or three 
feet of the compass, had never been thought of. If the vessel had iron 
davits for the quarter-boats, the swinging of them inboard would makea 
difference of four or five points in the direction of the needle. The iron 
nails with which the binnacle-boxes were put together, would cause a 
similar error ; and more than once, the lower part of the box was found 
to be used as a closet, where iron bolts, and other sundries of the same 
metal, were conveniently stowed away. Surely wilful stupidity must 
have been the presiding genius over the makers of binnacles; how else 
can the use of any other thun wood or copper fastenings be explained? 
In Queen’s ships, the binnacles are now made without doors, to prevent 
the possibility of any idle sailor depositing in them his odds and ends of 
iron. Aun iron cistern, carried between decks near the stern, would pro- 
duce as much disturbing effect on the compass as a solid cube of the same 
dimensions. The Courageux was lost on the rocks off Anbolt, owin 
to the needle having been diverted two points by a stand of arms, pl 
on the half-deck below the compass. The addition of a large gun to a 
a vessel’s battery would make a difference. Compasses, too, were found 
to disturb each other when placed too near together; and the placing 
them too near was the common fault of merehant-ships. In vessels of the 
royal navy, the binnacles, where two compasses are carried, are now ne- 
ver fixed within four and a half feet of each other. When both are so lia- 
ble to be wrong from causes above mentioned, they should at least be 
prevented from making one another worse. 

Again: the error of a compass is not constant, especially in iron ships ; 
it varies with the induced magnetism of the vessel, or with the changes 
in the permanent magnetism. As the ship proceeds on her voyage, so 
does the change take place—greatest in amount iu the highest latitudes, 
and diminishing towards the equator. It is not the same in correspond- 
ing latitudes of the two hemispheres, and it differs according as the course 
is east or west. Nor is it the same in different parts of the same vessel : 
let a compass be placed near the stern, another amidships, another near 
the bow, and a fourth down below, each will tell a different tale. The 
question thus appears to be one of insurmountable diffisulty—the compli 
cation of error too intricate for unravelment. How do ships ever fin 
their way across the trackless waters ? 

The answer to this question will be to narrate, in few words, the prin- 
pal means discovered and employed for correcting the multiplied errors 
already enumerated. Thirty years ago, Mr. Barlow, professor of mathe- 
matics at Woolwich, recommended the placing of an iron plate on board 
ship near the compass—the object being to counteract the attraction of 
the vessel by the attraction of the plate ; and thus keep the needle pretty 
nearly in its true magnetic direction. This, which was never supposed 
to be other than an imperfect remedy, was fairly tried and kept in use 
until, in 1828, Mr. Airy, the astronomer-royal, after careful experiment, 
shewed a magnet to be a much more effectual and reliable compensation 
than the iron plate. The method he proposed, was to place a bar magnet 
in conjunction with a sheet of soft iron rolled asa scroll, at such a dis- 
tance below the compass as would produce a deviation of the needle cor- 
responding to that caused by the ship, and so neutralise one by the other. 
Afterwards, instead of the scroll, he introduced an iron chain in a box, ag 
being more uniform in iis magnetism. In plates, it is often found that 
one part is weaker or stronger iu its magnetism than the rest, by which 
its action is rendered irregular. Mr. Airy shewed further, that a ship 
acts as a permanent magnet on the compasses, and expressed himself con- 
fident in his proposed method. 

On this point there has been, at times, much discussion: one party 
contends, that the only safe place for the compass is the top of the mast, 
far above all metallic influence ; another, that as there is in all vessels 
generally below the deck, a neutral point where the needle is not dis- 
turbed, the compass should be established on that point. Without enter- 
ing into the merits of these and other questions which bas been raised, let 
us see what are the measures adopted to know whereabouts is the north 
on board vessels of the royal navy. 

It was by the authority of the Compass Committee that the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Airy and others were made. In 1836, they sent the late Cap- 
tain Johnson to make trials and experiments on board the iron steamer 
Garryowen, at the mouth of the Shannon, during which was ascertained 
that the ordinary place for the cempass was an “improper position” on 
board iron vessels; that the compass of the steamer in question could not be 
depended on ; and that only by raising it to a considerable height above 
the deck, could it be made to work with anything like accuracy. In con- 
cluding his report, the captain suggested that in all cases a record should 
be kept of the position in which a ship lies with respect to the magnetic 
meridian while being built, as the permanent magnetism of the hull de- 
pends in great measure on that position. 

The result of all this and other skilful researches is that the compass is 

now treated by the navy as an instrument requiring as delicate handling 
as a chronometer: it had too long been treated with little more cere- 
mony than the men’s beef-barrel. The needles are made of the best clock- 
spring steel, well hammered, put together in compound plates or lamine, 
and prepared with the greatest care for their important function. The 
compass cards, instead of being imperfect rounds, roughly executed by 
the engraver, are true circles, printed afver having been fixed to the mica 
plate by a chemical preparation not liable to be affected by damp or heat. 
The bowl in which the card swings is made of copper, as this metal has 
the property of steadying the needle, of checking its numerous oscillations 
without disturbing its directive power. The margin of the bowl is gradu- 
ated by an engine, and not by hand ; and an azimuth circle is fitted to 
each, so that at any time the compass can be checked by an astronomical 
observation, or it may be used for surveying purposes. The pivots on 
which the needle rests are of metal harder than steel; and a supply of 
spare ones, the points gilded by the galvanic process, is delivered to 
each ship. And, lastly, all the compasses and binnacles are made of one 
size and pattern. 
So constructed, the compass becomes a standard ; but it is not yet ready 
for use. It is sent to Woolwich, where a building has been erected and 
fitted up exclusively for the testing of compasses, and every portion of 
the instruments is most rigorously examined and compared : nothing is 
allowed to pass in the least degree doubtful. Then, at each of the royal 
dockyards, a compass-room is built—all on the same plan—the shelves 
fixed in the line of the magnetic meridion ; and on these the compass- 
cards are ranged two feet apart, with the opposite poles of the needles 
towards each other. Should any needle be found to alter, it is not re- 
magnetised, but is at once rejected and replaced by a good one; and a 
deflecting apparatus is kept for the testing of all needles before use, the 
particulars of each being entered in a book. Acloset is also fitted up on 
board ship, in which the compasses and nothing else are to be stored : it 
has shelves and cases so contrived, that the instruments can never be 
put away with the same poles towards each other, and the master keeps 
the key. 

Sidoee, now, that a ship has taken in all her guns, shot, shell, and 
iron of every kind, ready for sea ; the compasses are then put on board, 
and the operation is performed by whic the deviations of the standard 
are ascertained. We see repeatedly in the newspapers, announcements 
that a vessel has “ gone up,” or ‘, dropped down,” to Greenhithe to have 
her compasses corrected ; and without this, all the means taken to secure 
exactitude would be ineffectual. A basin is best for the process; but it 
may be effected in a tide-way at slack-water. The ship is so placed that 
by means of warps ber head can be turned in succession to each of the 
thirty-two points of the compass : as each is arrived at, she is kept steady 
for a few minutes, while the bearing of some object a few miles distant 
on shore is taken with the standard-compass. When all are noted, the 
standard is carried on shore, and the bearings are again taken out of 
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f the attraction of the vessel; and in this way the deviations of 
the ship's compass on each point are ascertained, the amount of deviation 
being exactly the differeace between the two sets of bearings. All the 
facte are recorded in a book, and thus the captain knows what allowance 
he has to make for compass-error, whatever be the course of the vessel. 
Yet after ali this, precautions are necessary : the Admiralty instructions 
require that no iron shall come withio seven feet of the compasses; the 
standard is to be the only authority on board ; and the binnacle-com 
are to be frequently compared with it; observations with the azimuth 
circle are to be taken repeatedly during a voyage, especially should the 
ship eater the southern hemisphere, for then the deviation which was to 
the east in the northern, will be to the west. In this case, new steering- 
tables must be prepared, by “ swinging ” the ship to the thirty-two points, 
as at first. The needle is to be lifted from the pivot whenever the com- 
pass is carried about or the guns are fired, to guard against injury to the 
delicate suspensions ; and all the compasses on board are to be compared 
with one another every day at noon. , 

In all cases where the standard-compasses have been used, the result is 
satisfactory. The steamer-Urgent once ran in a fog from Milford Islands 
to Liverpool, and hit the Bell Buoy at the mouth of the Mersey “to a 
fraction,” as her commander reported. Captain Vidal surveyed by the 
pew system the Azores in the Styx without accident. The master of the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert, after two years’ experience, describes 
the standard as perfectly trustworthy ; and says that, makiag the ‘ neces- 
sary allowaace,” he could steer a true course on any point of the compass. 

Here, then, is demonstration of the possibility of avoiding the fatal 
errors mentioned at the commencement of the present article; and if 
good for the navy, it must be good for the merchant-service. [f the 
owners of vessels will but provide themselves with proper standard com- 
passes, and require that they shall be used as prescribed by the Admiralty, 
we shall seldom hear of shipwreck from the compass indicating a false 
course. Iron has of late years been so much introduced into the construc- 
tion even of wooden vessels, as greatly to increase the liability to error, 
and explain how it is we hear more of casualty from that cause 
than in former years, when more wood and less iron was used. A heavy 
responsibility rests on those who send ships to sea, neglecting the impor- 
tant precautions we have here pointed out. At the same time, it is pro- 
per to keep in remembrance, that the best compasses may be temporarily 
deranged by aurora borealis, or other atmospheric phenomena; and that, 
consequently, all the common aids in good seamanship need to be resorted 
to by commanders of vessels. 








THE PROGRESS OF JOURNALISM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES,” 


Sir,—There has been of late a great stir in the political circles about 
the existing state of journalism in England. That class of parasites whom 
Mrs. Gore has aptly denominated “ the vermin of the political world,” 
the place hunters, the talebearers, the spies, and the toadies, are just now 
unusually lively and industrious. They declare that at no previous pe- 
riod of our history bas the press of England been so unscrupulous, so per- 
sonal, and so cowardly in its attacks on individuals as in this, the year of 
our Lord 1855. And they attribute all these evils to its anonymous charac- 
ter. ‘If we could only compel the writer of that infamous article, cal- 
ling poor dear Frank Deuceace’s appointment a job, to sign his name to 
his slanders,”’ says little Earwig to a Cabinet Minister, ‘‘ we would at 
once drive the vulgar fellow from all decent society.” “I would soon 
teach that ignorant scribbler who writes home that stocks and bearskins 
don’t counteract beneficially the effects of a summer sun in the Crimea 
to leave off meddling with the Horse Guards, if I were out there,” ob- 
serves Colonel Bully, of the Blutts, sympathizingly, to his irritated chief. 
And so on. 

The politians who appear to have been encouraging this cry with bro- 
ken victuals and the hope of place are to a man Peelites and Whigs, for, 
to do the Protectionists and Radicals justice, if they have never given, 
they have never asked for quarter in political conflict. 

My object in addressing you to-day, Sir, is to show these querulous 
statesmen that there never was a time at which there was less reason to 
complain of the conduct of the press than at present ; and, further, to re- 
mind them that they, of all men, have the least right to ask for mercy or 
forbearance at its hands. 

It would be easy, but somewhat superfluous, to prove that the general 
tone of the English press is higher and its morality purer than it bas been 
at any previous time during the last 100 years. Without recurring to 
the savage and merciless ability and malice displayed in the pages of 
Junius, the Advertiser, and the JVorth Briton—without detailing how 
the indecent and scurrilous papers of a later date, the dye, the Satirist, 
the World, have all died off, not from more stringent legislation, but 
solely from the contempt and neglect of the public, tanght by our purer 
pens to loathe and reject such garbage, and to crave for and feed on bet- 
ter things—I will call the attention of the injured Cabinet to the origin 
of the Edinburgh Review. 

That journal was set on foot by the best penmen of the Whig party, 
for the express and avowed object cf anonymous political attack. And 
with such unsparing audacity did its able contributors ply their quills, 
that, ere it was three years old, Walter Scott felt compelled to break 
away from their fellowship and to assist in establishing the Quurterly, 
with the view of counteracting the effect which its successful elder brother 
was causing upon the public opinion of the day. The Whigs never ob- 
jected at that time to an “ anonymous” and “ ribald’’ press. 

Lord John Russell’s Journal of Thomas Moore, now in course of edi- 
tion, tells us how that “ sprightly partisan,’’—the tame cat of Lansdowne 
and Holland bouses—used to concoct his melodious venom in the very 
lap of his noble patrons ; how frank after frank used to convey his poi- 
soned arrows from Bowood to Barnes, of the Times, and Perry, of the 
Chronicle, and how the little coterie in Wiltshire used to chuckle with 
delight when they heard on good authority that their stings were sup- 
posed to rankle in the bosom of Royalty, or that Ministers were coasidered 
to have been damaged by them. 

All this Lord John bas recorded concerning himself and his friends; 
but, strange omission, he has not added a single footnote, apologetic or 
explanatory, to show us, the people, why ‘“ anonymous ribaldry”’ is, in 
his opinion, permissible for the Whigs and reprehensible against them. 

Then there was Sidney Smith—the wise, the eloquent, the witty Sidney 
—the firmest friend, the ablest and most successful advocate common 
sense, truth, and right ever knew—the Hot Gospeller of the Whig party 
in its palmiest days, when its leaders preached so beautifully the tenets 
which, alas! they now practise soill. Almost all his political writings, 
without exception, were anonymous, and bore that peculiar character of 
sarcasm, lit up with humour, which his dear friend Lord John now calls 
‘ribald.’ He himself declares, in alluding to the celebrated Letters of 
Peter Plymiley, that whoever had dared at the period at which he wrote 
them, to, breathe a syllable against jobbing, bigotry, or tyranny would 
have been shunned by society as a Pariab. “Not a murmur against 
any abuse was permitted; to say a word against the suitorcide delays of 
the Court of Chancery, or the cruel punishments of the game laws, or 
against any abuse which a rich man inflicted on a poor man. was steadily 
and bitterly resented.’’ And, therefore, wise Sidney kept bis own coun- 
sels, plotting in secret with bis friends Lord Lansdowne and Lord Jobn 
Russell, and so contrived todo more good with his * anonymous ribal- 
dry” than any of the statesmen of his clique, backed by family and party, 
have ever been able to accomplish openly in their places in Parliament. 

The Peelites’ claim to the forebearance of the public may be disposed 
ofin a single senteuce. Their existence as a party dates but from 1846, 
when they set up for themselves, and established an avowed organ in 
the press, whose duty it was to extol them and decry everybody else. 
And whether these fastidious gentlemen evinced any remarkable delicacy 
or mercy in denouncing nepotism, and in censuring political delinquency, 
let Disraeli and Torrington, let Russells, Greys, and Elliots, let Augus- 
tus Stafford tell. 

It has been reported to me by a candid Whig friend that I have drawn 
down upon myself much censure for the spiteful and unjust comments 
which I made upon a recent appointment to the Woods and Forests. I 
certainly did say that I considered it to be a shameful job, and that the 
gentleman who had been appointed had earned no title to such an impor- 
tant trust, although he had had ample opportunity in Parliament of proving 
his industry and ability, bad he possessed those qualities. But I said no 
More ; and that I might have said much more, and to some purpose, 
everybody conversant with the case must admit. Now, the reason I thus 
forbore was that I thought the job sufficiently flagrant as I had put it, 
and I was glad to escape the necessity of alluding to family matters, or 
of unnecessarily giving pain to those who, in my opinion, ought to be 
mixed up as seldom as possible in political affray. 

I beg to take this opportunity of showing how the Whigs themselves 
dealt with such matters when they were in opposition. Stern patriots like 
Lord Jobn and his friends shrank from nothing in those days when the 
interests of the public were at stake, not even from bringing tears of shame 
and anger into the eyes of fair ladies. The recent horrors of the French 
Revolution, the execution of Marie Antoinette, and the murder of Madame 
de Lambelle had probably made them ungallant. I,quote the anouy- 


mous strictures of their great Whig Opposition writer against the father 
of Lord Canning, one of our present Cabinet Ministers :— 

“ Mr. George Canning may laugh and joke at the idea of Protestant bailiffs 
ravishing Catholic ladies under the 9th clause of the Sunset Bill ; but if some 
better remedy is not applied to the distractions of Ireland than the jocularity of 
Mr. Canning, they will soon put an end to his pension, and to the pension of 
those ‘ near and dear relatives’ for whose eating, drinking, washing, and cloth- 
ing every man in the united kingdom now pays his two pence or three pence a- 
year. You may call these observations coarse, if you please ; but I have no 
idea that the Louisas and Augustas of any man breathing are to eat national 
veal, to drink public tea,to wear Treasury ribands, and then that we are to be told 
that it is coarse to animadvert upon this pitiful and eleemosynary splendour. 
If this is right, why not mention it? If it is wrong, why should not he who ea- 
joys the ease of supporting his family in this manner bear the shame of it ?” 

I will only add, in conclusion, a query which Sidney Smith addressed 
on the above occasion to Canning, and which I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing on the present occasion to the members of the Government— 
‘** Why should you, who have never spared anybody, now expect to be 
spared yourselves ?”” I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

OnE OF THE PEOPLE. 


oe 


PENINSULARS AND KNOW-NOTHINGS. 


We are not of that school which professes that words were given to 
mankind for the purpose of concealing their thoughts, but, on the contra- 
ry, for that of expressing them in the simplest and most intelligible form. 
We cannot, therefore, but wonder that Lord Panmure, in his answer to 
Lord Ellenborough last night, should bave so entirely misapprehended 
the meaning of the observations which appeared in our impression of yes- 
terday with regard to the relative position, capacity, and acquirements 
of officers in the Queen’s and in the East India Company’s services. Cast 
but one short comprelensive glance at the constitution of the Queen’s 
forces—of course, we are speaking only of the officers—and it is impossi- 
ble to come to any other conclusion than that they are divided into two 
classes -—Peninsular veterans, and younger officers who have not seen ser- 
vice at all upos a grand scale. Such of the Queen’s officers as may have 
been on service in India during our great campaigns must naturally be 
taken as exceptions from this last category ; they are, in point of fact, 
Indian officers. Now, in speaking of the two classes above mentioned, we 
describe them as “ Peninsulars”’ and “ Know-Nothings.” The last term 
was, of course, used jocosely, and we were most careful to guard the use 
of it from any appearance of discourtesy by expressing somewhat e)abo- 
rately our very sincere conviction that, with equal opportunities of gain- 
ing professional experience, the Queen’s officers would have been fully 
equal to their Indian comrades. We went on to say that, in the present 
perplexing posture of our military affairs in the Crimea, it did appear to 
us surprising that the British Government should almost entirely neglect 
that accomplished band of chiefs who bave secured the integrity of our 
Indian dominions, and wortbily maintained, on many a well-fought field 
and throughout many a trying campaign, the honour of Great Britain 
throughout the Eastern world. Sebastopol is not Chobham. The Cri- 
mea cannot with propriety be considered a training school for the benefit 
of our younger and more inexperienced officers. Such, however, seems to 
be the view which Lord Panmure takes of the matter, and, lest it be sup- 
posed we do him injustice, we will quote the exact words he employed 
last night in auswer to Lord Ellenborough. After admitting in a military 
point of view the great advantages enjoyed by Indian officers in conse- 
quence of their iarger opportunities for learning the art of war, Lord Pan- 
mure is reported to have said, ‘“ But I do not hold that those advantages 
ought to entitle them to more than fair consideration, and they should 
not be used as an argument to prevent us from giving the officers in the 
Queen’s service the fair opportuvities which that service affords of show- 
ing whether they are able to carry out io practice that military know- 
ledge which they already possess in theory.” 

Lord Panmure’s idea, in the way he puts it himself, is certainly one of 
the most curious we have ever seen attributed to a statesman. When 
fairly stated it amounts to this,—that when we are engaged in war we 
must give untried officers a turn, to the exclusion of men of approved me- 
rit. On this principle why was the Duke of Wellington sent to Belgium 
in 1815, after bis long and arduous campaign in the Spanish Peninsula? 
Why were not “ fair opportunities” given to other generals who had not 
shared in those campaigns of showing whether they were able to convert 
theory into practice? The common sense of that period, and of all pe- 
riods, will supply the ready answer. The crisis was an awful one, and 
the best man was chosen as a matter of course. We fear that 40 years 
later the same imperious necessity for finding the best men, and, above 
all, the best man, has again arisen, but Lord Panmure thinks that the 
Company’s officers have had their turn, and now the Queen’s officers must 
have theirs. He cannot see “ why the same opportunities should be de- 
nied to the Queen’s officers of carving with their swords the way to the 
same military distinction.”” Undoubtedly not ; but let them take rank 
as tyros, not as masters, until they have completed their academic ca- 
reer. Would Lord Panmure employ an inexperienced surgeon to ampu- 
tate a limb because he bad good theoretical knowledge, might in all pro- 
bability turn out an excellent operator in time, and because it was only 
fair that he too should have an opportunity of fleshing his maiden knife? 
The doctrine is a monstrous one indeed. War is made for officers, not 
officers for war! To Lord Panmure at least the credit is due of stating 
in a frank and undisguised manner the principle which presides over his 
appointmeuts. The Crimea is to be made a training school for the Queen’s 
officers. If the war lasts long enough we shall have the consolation of 
knowing that we possess in them a body of public servants who have 
been practically trained to the performance of their duties in the field, 
and bave come out of the campaign fiaished soldiers. 

We turn with great pleasure from this portion of Lord Panmure’s 
speech to another, which will be read with the most unalloyed satisfac- 
tion. The point is not connected with the one upon which we have just 
remarked further than as it is introduced into the same speech, but its 
great importance will prove, no doubt, our excuse for including it in the 
same comment. The Government have at length determined to embody 
and despatch to the Crimea a large force of * navvies,’’ not for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a single specific work—as the construction of the 
railway, for example—but as an actual portion of thearmy. The soldier 
—a most costly article—will be preserved, as far as possible, for his 
proper functions ; his strength will be spared, bis life husbanded, for those 
great occasions when a contest with the enemy demands his services. Had 
a force of this description, sufficiently numerous, accompanied our army 
from the first, the greater portion of the disasters of the Crimea might 
have been avoided. The road from Balaklava to the camp would have 
been constructed, the soldiers would net have been overworked in the 
trenches, and the siege works would have been executed with that skilled 
labour which spares so much painful toil. We may thus double the 
strength of our army without doubling its number of fighting men. There 
is another consideration which is not without its importance. Whatever 
may be the difficulties of recruiting for the ranks of the army, there will 
be no serious difficulty in securing the services of as many “ navvies’’ and 
excavators as we may require, provided we give them a sufficient remu- 
neration for their services. That these services will be needed if this war 
is prolonged there canbe no doubt, The war in the Crimea can be no 
other than a war of positions. Success must attend the happy solution 
of a series of engineering problems, whatever may be the system of 
strategy adopted by the allied commanders. Lord Panmure will do well, 
while he is thinking of the “ navvies,” not to forget the distinguished men 
now existing in this country who have been in the habit of directing the 
labours of these stalwart fellows to a successful issue.— Times, May 4. 


SEBASTOPOL AND THE WAR, 


The subjoined telegraphic communications furnish a brief summary of 
the latest news brought by the steamer of the 5th inst. : 


War Department, London, May 4,7 P. M—A sharp engagement 
took place on the night of the lst of May, in front and left attack ; the 
whole of the Russian rifle pits were taken, eight light mortars, and 200 
prisoners. The whole affair was brilliant for the allies. 

Varna, May 3, 1855.—A sharp engagement took place on the left at- 
tack betore Sebastopol on the night of the lst of May. All the Russian 
rifle pits have been taken and 200 prisoners. 

Friday Morning, May 4th.—On the night of Wednesday, May 2, the 
French, under General Pelissier, having taken up a position before the 
Quarantine Bastion, advanced briskly upon the Bastion No. 4, attacked 
the advanced works which the Russians had raised to protect that Bas- 
tion, and carried them at the point of the bayonet. In this attack the 
French took twelve mortarsfromtheenemy. The Engineers immediately 
occupied the ground and began to carry on a flying sap. At daybreak 
they had succeeded in establishing themselves in the conquered works, 

_ Last night (Thursday) the Russians made a general sortie with the ob- 
Ject of retaking the lost ground. After a sanguinary combat they were 








driven back into the place. Our losses have been great but bear no pro- 
portion to that of the enemy nor to the advantages gained. 








This (Friday) morning the Russians have neither aman Dor a gun out- 
side the regular enclosure of the place. 

Based on these tidings, current in London on the evening of the 4th 
inst., the Times of the next day thus speaks editorially. 

At length there isa gleam of hope from the Crimea. We have once 
more assumed the aggressive, we have been successful, and the success 
has been such as to induce our war minister to publish it. Tbe data from 
which we have to learn the precise amount of our advaniages are slight. 
We are given to understand, however, that there bas been a serious en- 
gagement on the front and left attacks, and that the result has been the 
possession of the Russian rifle pits, we presume before those particular 
parts of our line. 

The only rifle pits marked in the best and latest maps of the siege are 
those that bave grown up in the unfortunately very wide interval which 
we were obliged to leave from the beginning between our batteries and 
the Russian fortifications. Owing to our want of men for the immense 
and multifarious work to be done, and to the nature of the ground, we 
did not advance our parallels nearer than about 1,200 yards. As is well 
known, the result has been that the Russians, besides constructing im- 
mense redoubts before some of their strongest existing works, have also 
established successively rifle pits and smaller redoubts at four principal 
points—viz. : the Ovens, before the Flagstaff and Garden batteries ; an 
extensive line of pits before the Redan ; those actually in advance of the 
Mamelon, which in its tura is in advance of the Malakhoff Tower ; and ri- 
fle pits upon Mount Sapoune. Most probably we have carried the rifle 
pits before the Redan and the Mamelon. If we have done this, and if, as 
is further reported, we have beaten the Russians in their attempt to reco- 
ver the pits the following day—that is, Wednesday—we have at length 
been able to make up the chief deficiency of our first operations, and 
pushed our attack within a distance when we can fire with more 
effect upon the Russian fortifications. The capture of eight mortars and 
200 prisoners shows how much the enemy had established themselves in 
the position we have now made our own, and the amount of protection 
they had made for their men. 

It is evident that these advanced positions made for us by the Russians 
are not to be retained without great and continued efforts on our part. 
The whole of the surface is exposed toevery kind of fire, and, as it ap- 
pears the Russians could not hold their ground there without a large 
daily average of losses, 80 neitber can we. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that we have not made this advance, which, like the affair of the 19th 
ultimo, bas probably cost us many valuable lives, without a determina- 
tion to push forward. With the enemy it was, of course, a necessity of 
their position to defend themselves as well as they could; and it an- 
swered to lose hundreds a day in the rifle pits, if at that price they could 
make us keep our distance from their principal line. An advance to 
these posts of danger and honour is more voluntary on our part, and doubt- 
less also proceeds on a more settled plan. Indeed, everything indicates 
that we are on the point of energetic operations. Whether we are about 
to attempt an assault, or to concentrate our forces suddenly for an attack 
on the Russian army in the field, is not yet known. The reconnaissance 
in force of Omer Pasha on the 19th certainly points to the latter, and its 
result might go some way to decide the allies in that direction. It ap- 
pears that, as many sagacious people have long suspected, the Russian 
force in our neighbourhood is very small. Probably that force has al- 
ways been exaggerated. A few Cossacks, occupying a mound, or patrol- 
ling a hill, a collection of huts, and an occasional line of camp fires, have 
oftem deceived our generals into the belief that a large Russian army was 
hovering in our rear. Every sound calculation pointed the other way, 
and it is now questioned by competent authorities whether the Russians 
have ever had a hundred thousand men at once in the Crimea. The 
story reported the other day of sixty thousand fresh troops arrived in 
Sebastopol, and one hundred thousand more ia reserve at Simpheropol, 
was on the questionable authority of a Russian deserter, who seemed to 
be dressed up for the occasion, being evidently superior to his assumed 
character of a non-commissioned officer, and who has been allowed to pass 
from the Russian lines to our own with suspicious facility. When the 
history of this great siege comes to be related by Russian pens and its 
miracles described in their churches, no doubt the fact most insisted on 
will be the very small number of men who have kept us so long at defi- 
ance, and inflicted on us such serious loss. 

We are now more alive to the arts by which the enemy have multiplied 
their numbers. We shall now push our reconnoissances further into the 
field, and our parallels nearer to the walls; the imposture, for such we 
believe it, will soon be better understood, and we shall take that bolder 
line that belongs to our superiority in numbers, as in courage, endurance, 
and strength, We observed that thus far there was nothing to show 
whether the allies would deal first with the city or with the army in the 
field, Whatever may be intended, if, indeed, any decision bas been come 
to, the present line of eperations would be the same in either case. For 
the present, we have to compel the enemy to divide his forces, and weaken 
him as much as possible at each point: unless, indeed, we could hope to 
seduce him into such of our intentions as to neglect the point we had 
really marked for attack. 

While we are ready to appreciate the courage exhibited in the advance 
of this week, under the actual circumstances, and while we cannot but 
think it promises much more, yet we remember, with a feeling akin to 
humiliation, that in this, the eight month of a siege conducted without 
stint of life or treasure, we are only just taking up the position we ought 
to have arrived at by the 17th of last October, if not still earlier. Just 
at this moment, when we are slowly making up for lost time, and actu- 
ally learning siege operations from a foe we had been taught to despise, 
an Opportunity occurs for comparing the spirit tbat directs the opera- 
tions of the besiegers and the besieged. A letter from Sir John F. Bur- 
goyne gives us once more the familiar victim of the veteran military sa- 
vant, who views a siege principally as a school for teaching the science 
of fortification. 

_ The gallant old General is still of opinion that everything was done 
right, though it led of necessity to a disastrous conclusion, and that in 
theory we have achieved a splendid performance, though in fact we have 
suffered disaster. Thus far Sir John is ready to exclaim with the stoical 
republican, “ Victrixz causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.”” The road 
he still holds ought not to have been attempted under the circumstances, 
it being, in his opinion, impossible for an army of seveaty or eighty thou- 
sand mea to make about six miles and a half of road, involving, at the 
utmost, the collection and layiog down of about 40,000 cubic yards of the 
loose shingle and stones lying on the whole surface of the country. Had 
the Russiaus gone on the same principle, we might by this time have 
been in Sebastopol, and might even bave been masters of the whole of the 
Crimea. But they did not. We believe wecan inform our readers whom 
it was that Sir John had to contend with. The name of the head engi- 
neer is Todleben. He is thirty-two years of age. His parents are poor 
shopkeepers in Riga. When the siege commenced Prince Menschikoff, it 
is said, asked the then head engineer how long it would take to put the 
place in @ state of defence. He answered “ Two months.” A young 
captain, named Todleben, stepped forward and said he would undertake 
to do it, if he had as many men as he required, in two weeks. He did it 
in twelve days, and was made colonel. Since that time he has had the 
direction of everything in the way of building batteries, defences, &c. 
The other day the Grand Duke called upon his wife, who is residing in 
St. Petersburg, to congratulate her upon her husbsad’s promotion ; 
for he is now General and Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor. Is anything 
more wanted to explain the painful discrepancy between what has been 
done by the Russians and by the Allies? The former will be bound by 
no ties of seniority or class; they take the man that will do his work the 
best, and they get it the best done. 


Tue ATTACK ON THE RIFLE Pits-—The English bad sharp fighting in 
the trenches last night, and succeeded in capturing the first of the rifle 
pits.—This was the pit to which I have already so frequently alluded, as 
having caused such annoyance and loss to the working parties in our 
new advanced trench. Orders were sent down fur 250 of the covering 
party on the right attack (composed entirely of Regiments from the Light 
Division) to advance and capture the pit. The mea accordingly moved 
down quietly to where the advanced work terminated, close to the first 
trench. Col. Graham Egerton, field officer in charge of the trenches, led 
the party. 

Ata am signal our gallant fellows dashed from the breastwork, and, 
with a smothered cheer, ran straight apon the trench. The enemy ap- 
peared completely surprised, and fired a scattered volley. One of these 
shots uafortunately killed Capt. Audley Lempriere, of the 77th, on the 
spot, as he was in the act of cheeriug Oa the men. The instant the vol- 
ley was fired, the Russians spraog out of the trench, without any further 
attempt at resistance, aud began flying in all directions. Some were 
shot as they ran, but the majority escaped. 

The trench was immediately occupied by such of our troops as it would 
contain (about 50), while the others endeavoured to reverse the sand-bags, 
so as to cover the men from the Russian side, in case of an attempt to re- 
take it. While engaged in this manner, a column of Russians, about 
1,000 strong, was observed advancing from the shelter of the Malakhoff, 
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and hardly had Col. Egerton time to dispose his men in such a manner 
as best to coutend against the overpowering force, when the enemy rush- 
ed up and tried to close with the trench. They were received with a 
heavy volley, before which those who survived it recoiled in terror, and 
stood for a moment as if uncertain or irresolute how to act. They were 
not, tiowever, left long to deliberate, for as fast as our men could load 
they fired into their hesitating assailants, who, as if to save themselves, 
again tried to close. This time their attack was more determined, and 
an obstinate fight took place. Those that closed with our troops were 
met with the bayonet aad burled back again, while some that had sprung 
into the pit were killed on the instant. Col. Egerton was in the midst of 
the contest, cheering and animating the soldiers, when he was strack by 
& bullet, which killed bim in the course of a few minutes, but not before the 
enemy were driven back. After the second repulse, the Russians con- 
tented themselves with skirmishing behind stones and hillocks at a safer 
distance, and, after collecting their wounded, retired to their works with- 
out an attempt to renew the straggle. Our troops remained in possee- 
sion of the trench unmolested for a short time after the enemy had re- 
tired. The batteries then opened, and knowing doubtless the precise 
range, we suffered severely from some of the shells, and the round shot 
also injured the new work, but not to any serious extent. After the can- 
nonade bad continued about half an hour a few skirmishers again ap- 
proached the trench, no doubt in the expectation of finding it evacuated; 
but on discovering that we still maintained our posts, they beat a precipi- 
tate retreat, and the men were no further interfered with for the rest of 
the night.—The total loss to the English in this affair 16 men killed, and 
29 wounded.—Morning Herald, letter from the Camp, April 20. 


The attack on the rifle-pits on the night of the 19th was more severe in 
its results than was at first supposed ; 2 officers and 21 men were killed, 
and 5 officers and 30 men, it is said, are wounded. 

Last night another attack was made upon the second rifle-pit. At the 
first symptom of our advance the Russians fled with precipitation, and 
abandoned their post to our men, who instantly occupied it. Later in 
the night a considerable number of the enemy’s skirmishers came down, 
and between them and our men in the pits some hot volleys were ex- 
changed. A desultory skirmishing fight was maintained in this manner 
for three or four hours, when the Russians, having sustained considerable 
loss, again withdrew. In this affair our casualties were heavy, but by no 
Means equal to the loss of the night before. As yet I have heard of no 
officer being either killed or wounded.—Jbid, 21st. 


Col. Egerton’s death is a severe loss to the division of the army with 
which he had been associated through the whole campaign, the light di- 
vision, but more especially severe to the regiment (the 77th) of which he 
had been so long the chief ornament. Of Herculean frame and strength, 
with courage in proportion, of singular independence of character, he was 
devoted to his profession, and to the welfare of the men under his com- 
mand. Capt. Gilby and Adjutant Morgan, of the same regiment, were 
both wounded, but slightly. Lieut. Trevor of the 55th regiment, a de- 
tachment of which formed the working party, was wounded in the elbow, 
immediately after discharging his pistol against a Russian who advanced 
towards him. Of the officers of engineers who were employed superin- 
tending the works two were wounded severely, and one narrowly escaped. 
Capt. Henry Owen received extensive injury to the thigh from grape 
shot, and it bas been since amputated. Lieut. Stuart Baynes was struck 
by a rifle ball in the chest. Lieut. Renouard James, also of the Royal 
Kngineers, bad his forage cap shot completely through by a ball, which 
tlightly grazed his head in its passage.—Dai/y ews. 


Waar tae Nortuern Forts Can Do.—Fort Constantine and the forts 
north of the harbour for the first time took part in the contest to-day, 
firing clear across the harbour and town into our own and the French 
lines, Their shot appeared to be of an immense weight, and their guns 
of considerable range, as no undue elevation apparently was given. About 
100 rounds were fired from this side of the harbour. Our o“icers take it 
as a gentle hint that, even after storming, the south side w.ll be untena- 
ble while the north remains in their hands.— Letter from Camp, April 16. 


EXPENDITURE OF PowpER aNnp BaLt.—Your readers will have some 
idea of the nature of our bombardment, whea I tell them that up to this 





evening the English trenches alone have fired away between 16,000 and 
17,000 32 and 68 pounder shot and shell, 7,800 13-inch shell, and 4,500 
10-inch shell, making in all about 2,200 tons of shot and 500 tons of pow- 
der already expended. The Eaglish trenches mount 154 guns and mor- 
tars, the French 238 ditto ditto, so that between English and French there 
has been used during this week’s bombardment about 6000 tons of shot 
and shell, and some 1,500 or 1,600 tons of powder.—Jbid. 


SreaMers Teasixe THE Enemy.—Daring the middle of last night, when 
the Russians were more than sufficiently occupied by our own and the 
French guns and mortars, the Gladiator and. Valorous, which were 
steaming guard off Sebastopol, ran in towards the sea forts and fired 
three broadsides of shot and shell. The enemy seemed quite unprepared 
for the attack, and it was some two or three minutes before a gun was 
given in reply. After that time an irregular scattered volley was open- 
ed at random, and as the night was intensely dark, and the position of 
the steam-frigates quite a matter of conjecture, out of about 100 shots 
only one struck the Valorvus. It merely glanced by her paddle-box, 
ripping up a couple of planks, and did no further mischief. For the rest 
of the night it was easy to see by the lights in the sea forts that the gar- 
rison were on the qui vive. They appeared to remain there at their guns 
all night, but this vigilance was quite thrown away, as none of our ves- 
sels again came within range, and were, doubtless, well enough pleased 
with the effects of their shot in seeing that the garrison were kept on the 
alert and harassed.—Ibid, April 15. 


At 11.30 P. M., on the 20th ult., all hands were turned up on board the 
Dauntless (off Sebastopol), for the purpose of taking their turn at firing 
on the batteries. The steam was up, and she got under way, and gradu- 
ally advanced in along the shore till with within 700 yards, her guns be- 
ing loaded with shell. She fired a broadside. The Russians in reply let 
fly about 100 shells, which burst around the ship, one shell passing through 
the forestays. Another broadside was immediately fired from the steamer, 
when an explosion took place. The cry of “ fire!’ was raised, and she 
was steamed out as quickly as possible. The fire was extinguished in five 
minutes, and as the smoke permitted it was discovered that the gun in 
the captain’s cabin had burst, wounding four men and a boy, blowing 
away the beams, and part of the upper and main decks. The muzzle of 
the gun was blown out of the port ; the rest flew around in huge pieces, 
smashing the cabin and everything in it. The master, clerk, and signal 
midshipman were thrown off the bridge on to the deck. The compasses, 
with every light on the main deck, were destroyed. It is supposed the 
vessel must go to Malta to repair.—Jbid, 22nd. 


RirLe SHoortine.—The Light-house batteries are nearly silent now ; 
but the riflemen on both sides keep up a constant fire on each other from 
the caves and rocks at each side of the valley where its sides contract at 
Inkermann. Sometime ago I was watching three French Chasseurs “ pot- 
ting away’’ at a Russian who was sitting with his legs dangling over the 
sides of a precipice, and now and then returning their fire. The French 
knew the man quite well, and admitted he was so good a shot they did 
not care to expose themselves too freely. All their balls fell short of the 
man, and after he had received three or four rounds from each he raised 
his rifle, down went the Chasseurs and somebody else, “ ping”’ flew the 
ball through the air, and “plop” itcame against the rock behini which 
the foremost Chasseur was crouching. The Frenchman picked up the 
piece of lead quite flattened out and broken, and showed it to his com- 
rades, and then they resumed their practice, the result of which I did not 
wait farther to ascertain. Many of the Russian riflemen are excellent 
shots, but the majority of them are not equal to our own or to the French 
Chasseurs. An amateur in one of the batteries, anxious to see what kind 
of shooting the enemy would make, held his ‘ wideawake” just above the 
parapet ; in a moment two bullets went through it, and one of them took 
@ fancy to the geutleman’s fore-finger and toa bit of another finger, and 
carried them away with it, so that the unfortunate experimentalist will 
be able to speak with authority on the question of Russian sharpshooting. 
This is by the way,in order to show the desagremens of work in the 
trenches, without reference to the chance of round shot and shell. Poor 
General Bizot, of the French Engineers, fell a victim to his contempt of 
the enemy’s riflemen, and it is wondertal how he escaped so long, for he 
was accustomed to walk about the advanced trenches with a conspicious 
little red skull cap, all embroidered with gold lace, on his head, right 
under the enemy's eyes. Our sailors are but little exposed to riflemen, 
but nothing exasperates Jack so muchas the bee-like hum of a Liege ball 
as it flies past his head ; and. if he were in the advanced work, he would 
soon b2 food for the worm.— April 17th. 


Lanp Forces FOR THE BaLtrc.—Orders have been issued for the line 


cutta. 84, now lying at Spithead, under orders for particular service, to 
be held ready to embark « division of the French troops from the encam 
ment at Boulogne to co-operate with the allied fleet in the Baltic. The 
Foreign Legion, being embodied and trained at Heligoland, will also 
furnish about 10,000 men for this service. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB: 
RESIGNATION OF COMMODORE STEVENS. 


At the second general meeting of the New York Yacht Club for 1855, 
held at the Club House, Elysian Fields, on the 3d of May. the following 
letter from Commodore Joha C. Stevens was presented by Andrew Fos- 
ter, Eeq.: 

Sourn Ampoy, May 1, 1855. 
To N. Bloodgood, Esq., Secretary of the New York Yacht Club: 


Dear Sir—Will you do me the favor to present this, my unwilling 
resignation of the honourable post I bold of Commodore of the New York 
Yacht squadron. Aconviction of my inability longer to perfornfduties 
that the Commodore should be both willing and able to do, renders this 
determination on my part, if not absolutely necessary, at least advisable. 
I do not want the will, but I lack both the health and the spirits to ena- 
ble me to make the attempt. Old age and hard service have worked 
with me their usual and inevitable results, and I cannot but sigh to think 
that I “shall never more be fit for the sea.” That I am fairly entitled to 
my discharge I trust you will admit, when I tell youl have been a yacht- 
owner for more than half a century, commencing in 1802 as builder, cap- 
tain, cook, and all hands of the celebrated yacht Diver, 9 feet long, 3 
feet wide and 3 feet deep, and ending as Commodore of a squadron whose 
flag-ship carries her pennant 150 feet above the surface of the sea. Pre- 
sent my kindest and most heartfelt regards to my brother yachtsmen, and 
say that though no longer able to command them, I hope still to take an 
occasional cruise with them in the sunny waters of the Sound. With my 
warmest wishes for the prosperity of the Club and the continual health of 
its members, I remain their attached and obedient servant, 

Joun ©. STEVENs. 

On motion, the secretary was instructed to calla special meeting of 
the boat-owners at the Club-house, on the 15th May, for the purpose of 
adopting such resolutions and making such communications as may be 
deemed appropriate in relation te the above letter of their Commodore ; 
and it was 

Resolved, That the resignation of the Commodore, as conveyed in the afore- 
said communication, is reluctantly accepted. 

In pursuance of the above, a special meeting of the club was held at 
the Club-house on the 15th May. The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read, on motion of M. H. Grinnell, Esq., the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That while we are precluded, by the decided expression of his 
wishes, from declining to accept the resignation of Commodore Stevens, we 
receive it with sentiments of deep regret and sincere sympathy for the causes 
which have induced him to come to this determination. 

Resolved, That we gladly avail ourselves of this occasion te express the sense 
of our obligations to Commodore Stevens—-the founder of this club, and its 
chief officer from his commencement. To his enthusiasm as an accomplished 
gentleman—-to his courtesy and high-toned character in the discharge of his 
official duties, so thoroughly tested, when in the yacht America he raised to 
such proud eminence the flag of the New York Yacht Squadron in the British 
Channel—to his personal standing in this community, where he has been so 
favourably known and highly esteemed during a long career of unexampled ac- 
tivity, may be justly attributed to a great degree, the past success and present 
prosperity of the New York Yacht Club. 

Resolved, That Commodore Stevens be requested, at his earliest conveni- 
ence, to sit for his portrait to such artist as may be most agreeable to himself, 
oe that the Treasurer be authorized to pay for the same out of the funds of the 
club. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A COPY OF THE LETTER ADDRESSED TO COMMODORE 
STEVENS, ENCLOSING THE ABOVE RESOLUTIONS, 


New York Yacht Club, New York, May 15, 1855. 


To John C. Stevens, Esq., Commodore of the .V. Y. Yacht Squadron. 
Sir :—In transmitting to you this official record of the action of the 
New York Yacht Club, upon receiving your resignation, I should do great 
injustice to myself and to every member who was present at the meeting, 
if I failed to express to you more at length the universal regret caused by 
your determination, and the warm personal feelings of affection and es- 
teem towards you that were elicited upon the occasion. I may truiy say 








tbat your position among us has partaken as much of a parental as of an 
official character, for, not only as expressed in the resolutions, have you 
been the founder of the club, but there is scarcely an active yachtman of 
its members who does not turn to you as his friend and instructor, in 
everything relating to the pursuit of his favourite amusement. 

There are none of us, perhaps, who can retrace the half century which 
recalls the experimental Diver of 1802, and few who can remember the 
Trouble of a later period, but nearly all have. followed with interest the 
subsequent result of your enterprise and skill. The Wave, without a 
competitor in her time; the Onkahye, with sharp bow and clean run, 
then looked upon with doubt as for ocean navigation, foreshadowing, 
nevertheless, the clipper ship of to-day. The deceptive Gimcrack, and 
finally the peerless Maria, hitherto unrivalled in speed, all bear witness 
to your zeal in the cause, and the time and labour you have devoted to 
its furtherance. 

In addition to this, when the yacht America went forth as a pioneer 
under your command, to test the relative merits of England and America 
in mechanical skill—in which contest our country so signally triumphed 
—you earned for yourself not only the lasting gratitude of this squadron 
whose flag you carried, but it can truly be said, a national reputation, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, has attached itself to your name. 

Let me assure you, in conclusion, that we earnestly hope, one and all, 
soon to see you in the Maria, breasting, as heretofore, the waters of the 
bay ; and, although relieved from official duties, you will find the old 
saying of “ Once a Commodore always a Commodore,” practically carried 
out by the respect and affection with which your presence will be wel- 
comed by every member of the New York Yacht Club.— With sentiments 
of profound respect, Your obedient servant, 

N. Bioopaoop, Recording Secretary N. Y. Yacht Club. 


Mr. Layarp on Pusiic Arrarrs.—The precise words of Mr. Layard’s 
Resolutions, to be submitted by him to the House of Commons are as 
follows : ’ 

“ That this House views with deep and increasing concern the actual state 
of the nation. 

“ That, while at all times the administration of public affairs should be in- 

trusted to those best qualified to discharge the duties imposed upon them, it is 
the more necessary that it should be so at a moment of great national emer- 
gency. 
« Tat the manner in which merit and efficiency have been sacrificed to 
party and family influence, and to a blind adherence to routine in the appoint- 
ments to the great offices of state, and to posts in diplomacy, the army, and 
other branch 8 of the public service, is opposed to the best interests of the State, 
has already given rise to great misfortunes, threatens to bring discredit upon 
the national character, and to involve the country in serious disasters. _ 

‘* Thatthis House will give its best support to any erway | which in the 
present emergency shall propose to itself as its main objects the efficiency of 
the public service nd the vigorous prosecution of the war, as the oaly means 
of securing anh o urable and lasting peace.” 

Mr. Layard gave the customary notice, on the 27th ult., but we do not 
yet know at what date the feeling of the House of Commons will be tested. 
The third paragraph is, of course, the one which affords ground for Par- 
liamentary strife. The mover however, to our mind, should have been 


more precise in affixing the odium to the late and present Ministries. 


Wuart a Lone Tam Ovr Cat Has Gor!—A correspondent of the 
Indépendance Belge at Vienna speaks of the departure from that city of 
Lord J. Russell and his little Court, adding—“ I say little Court, for his 
Lordsbip’s suite was sufficiently numerous and brilliant to justify that 
name. He was accompanied by all his family, composed of Lady Russell 
and six children ; and there were, besides, the Under-Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hammond, Misses Lister, Elliott, and Byng, his doctor, the tutor and 
the governesees of his children, and 10 domestics, who occupied, alto- 
gether, 32 rooms in the Hotel Munsch, where it is known how to unite 
French elegance with English comfort. Add to these the frequent com- 
ings to and fro of couriers, and the numerous visits his Lordship has re- 
ceived at all hours of the day from the flower of bis countrymen, and you 
will believe me without difficulty when I tell you that the Hotel Munsch 
seemed to be transformed into a littke English colony.” 


“Tue Low-Backxep Car.”’—Mr. Davidson, music-publisher, of Doctors’ 
Commons, has been restrained, by an injunction in Chancery, from 
publishing the celebrated song by Mr. Samuel Lover, called “ The Low- 





Oi-baitle-sbips St. George, 120; Neptune, 120; Powerful, 84; Cal- 





backed Car.”’ It was admitted by Mr. Lover’s counsel that the music is | 


only ap adaptation of an old Irish air ; but the words, it was contended, 


p- | being original, there was a sufficient claim to copyright. On the other 


hand, it was urged that the song was first of all published in America, 
and that therefore there was no copyright in it; but the Vice-Chancellor 
would not admit this plea. 
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.—Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co., Printsellers 
FUE AR have much pleasure in announcing that on and afier Monday next, May 
14, they will exhibit a series of Seven most Exquisite painti p ing 

“DOGS AND THEIR GAME.” 


B , ted RicHARD ANSDELL. 
Japon works Will remain on view or a very limited period, trom 9 A.M. to6P.M,, 
daily. 








Gee OOo eer ee a eetemcar o crewing By Hapheal, never bithetio 
is poeet, | Free er. —Line Engraving, by Josu. Keizer, after the well-known painting by 
“ HE SPEA KING *, KENESS.—By E:cuens, after Schlessinger, one of the most attractive 
an ey Apap Lo and German Engravings, Picture-Frames, Mirrors, Looking 


oa Materials, &e. 
a oe FINE ART GALLERY, No. 366 Broadway, N. Y. 











AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


Broapwayr THEATRE.,...... 02. -ceseceeeeee 


seseee- Benefit Week. 





MENTARY and FAREWELL BENEFIT to the 
PE oe oUGENHEIM, prior to their departare for California, will take place at 
the BROADWAY THEATRE, on WEDNESDAY EVENING next, the 30th af May. 
COMMITTEE. 
Gen. Geo. P. Morris, Dudley Bean, Esq. Genio C, Scott, Esq. 
Gen. Elijah Ward, Thos, J. Miller, Esq. James George, Esq. 
Capt. Vincent, Poenaiis 4 “_ Esq. Ce ga ioe. 
csq. Si land, > . BK, Densmore, Esq. 
Se rn NP. Willis, Re W. 8. Humphreys, Bec. 
©. C, Burr. Esq. W. H. Morris, Esq. 
N. R. Stimpson, Esq. P. C. Adams, Esq. 
E. W. Hudson, Esq. 


Rob. E. Mount, Esq. 
Fred, P. James, E-q. 
Geo, A. Freeman, Eeq. 





BUCKLEY’s SERENADERS, 539 Broadway.—TREMENDOUS SUC+ 
cess of the great Burlesque on the Opera of 


NORMA. 
(In Waite Faces. 
which will be repeated every night this week. Also 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
with G. Swain BucKkey in his celebrated charecters. 
Concert commences at 8o0’clock. Tickets 25 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. 





GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above (irand Street, Tickets 25 cents. HENRY Woon. 


GEO. CHKISTY, } Proprietors. 





Exchange at New York on London. 109% @ 110}. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1855. 


The Latest News from Europe. 

Telegraphic accounts from Halifax have furnished an outline of occur- 
ences during the week that ended on the 12th inst., and as the mails vid 
Boston cannot reach this city until long after our publication, we must 
for the hundreth time be content with a summary.—In the first place then, 
of that never-ending siege of Sebastopol there is nothing momentous to 
record, although we doubt not that movements which the American press 
announces as “ trivial successes for the Allies,” will be found on inves- 
tigation to be deserving of a less contemptuous phrase. Further proofs 
have been afforded of the dogged resistance of the garrison, and at the 
same time of the incontestable superiority of the Allied troops when any 
approach to a hand-to-hand conflict takes place. Thus on the morning 
of the 10th inst. a large body of Russians made a sortie, attacking the 
trenches on the extreme right of the Allied line. As usual, they were 
immediately driven back ; and a second attempt was also repelled with 
similar promptitude. The enemy’s loss is said to have been heavy. 
This is the main item in the new Crimean{budget, but there is one other 
that is satisfactory. Four thousand men of the Sardinian contingent, 
under the command of General Marmora, had landed, and the remaining 
eleven thousand were expected from hour to hour.—From the Baltic we 
learn the ill effects of an inefficient blockade, such as practically obtained 
last year whilst the papers were crowded with notices of the promenading 
of the fleet to and fro. It is stated from St. Petersburg that an American 
ship has reached one of the Russian ports, and landed there, from beneath 
her cargo of cotton bales, 50,000 rifles and 5,000 revolvers. The story 
may or may not be true, nor is the London Standard whence it comes 
high authority ; but it has at least an air of probability. If it be a fact, 
there is no one to blame but the Ministry, who have given way to a mis- 
placed idea of conducting war on humane and commerce-favouring prin- 
ciples. In the meantime Lord Dundonald’s patent method of destroying 
all the enemy’s forts and shipping is again under the consideration of a 
scientific Commission, comprising such men as Professors Faraday, Play. 
fair, and Grabam. The floating batteries, iron-lined and bomb-proof, do 
not obtain favour in the eyes of naval men. One of them, just ready to 
be launched, has been burnt by an incendiary workman who had been 
discharged. / 

Opening their heavy eyes at length, various members of the British 
press are waking-up to the conviction that the coveted Austrian alliance 
is all moonshine, and that the utmost to be looked for from her or from 
Prussia is a strict neutrality—and this only until such moment as France 
and England may deem it proper to hoist any revolutionary banner, or 
hint at a revival of the nationality of Poland and Hungary. In such 
case, the two great German powers would unquestionably arm on behalf 
of the Czar. But this is a remote contingency. 

In a brief sketch (subjoined) of the Parliamentary session for the week 
ending on the 4th inst., we have had something to say respecting Mr. Lay- 
ard’s promised resolutions touching government patronage and its mis- 
management. The consideration of them has been for the moment ad- 
journed ; but their probable fate may be foreseen in that of a motion 
for the appointment of a select committee to consider how far the 
Queen’s army and that of the East India Company might be beneficially 
amalgamated. The motion was lost. That is to say, aristocratic and 
military prejudices have gained the day against obvious advantages 
and the wish of the country. This refusal even to entertain 80 sensible a 
proposition springs from the same spirit that resents bitterly the rising 
influence of a man like Layard. How wide-spread itis, those only can 
believe who are or have been familiar with the oldcountry. We recollect 
many years ago, hearing a Cornet in one of the Queen’s “ crack regi- 
ments,” on his way out to India, and knowing no more of military 
duties than a baby does of squaring the circle, declare that if the Com- 
pany’s troops were put on an equality with her Majesty’s, he should im- 
mediately resign his commission ! If the project were carried out, this is 
precisely what would happen. The officers who are an honor to their 
profession would remain in a service thus vastly improved ; the idlers 
and blunder heads would retire. But our government fhas not pluck 
enough to meet the isste boldly. How delighted the Russians must be ! 
How they must chuckle over our net-work of etiquette and old-fogyism, 
that prevents the finest men in the world from becoming the most 
thorough soldiers! ; 

The telegraph tells us that “indignation meetings” multiply ; but it 
has nothing to say of that one, which was to be held om the 5th ult., in the 
City of London, for the purpose of organizing an Administrative Reform 
Association. And one thing is here to be observed in the requisition, un- 
der which the meeting was convened. It is the comparative obscurity of 
the signers. The great guns of metropolitan commerce do not figure 
on the list. There are no leading bankers and financiers. Why ?—not 
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simply because many of these are supporters of the government, and | 
would shrink from embarrassing it—this would only apply toa portion 
— put because during the last quarter of a century, there has been brought 
about a gradually increasing connection between wealth and rank. The | 
doors of exclusive saloons have been gradually opened to the most fortu- | 
nate in the commercial and mercantile community. My lord’s son bas | 
married his banker’s daughter ; and every body knows that the most ser- 
vile worshippers of any social set are just those who bave bardly forced 
their way into it. Thus it is that another and a strong impediment exists 
against such sweeping measures of amendment, as are vaguely foresha- 
dowed in Mr. Layard’s motion, and partially embodied in this call for 
civic indignation. When however we say “ civic,” we must pray the 
American reader to bear in mind that in London, as in New York, there 
is the widest possible difference between the leading men in a commercial, 
and in a municipal sense. The Aldermen of Gotham are not, we believe, 
its merchant princes ; neither are the turtle-eaters who feast and make 
speeches, under the patronage of the great Gog and Magog, to be mista- 
ken for the doughty pillars of the Exchange. To return, for the moment, 
to the requisition. If the names appended to it are not those of the very 
topmost men, they can be recognised generally as men of high respecta- 
bility, and not unknown to the public. Such are W. S. Lindsay, M.P., 
McGregor Laird, J. D. Powles, and others. We see in it also, to our per- 
sonal knowledge, one of the most inveterate of old-fashioned Tories, and 
one of the ultra-Liberals of the day. When such extremes meet, for such 
a purpose, something surely will come of it. 


A Week in Parliament. 

With a moderate space at command, to be filled either with gleanings 
from the mass of Crimean items and correspondence that fills the columns 
ofthe London newspapers, or with extracts from the published Parliamen- 
tary debates, we have no hesitation in giving preference tothe former, and 
throwing the latter entirely overboard. The siege of Sebastopol may indeed 
have been deficient, since November last, in grand episodes ; but its 
tamest twenty-four hours are full of interest, when compared to the recent 
dull sittings of our legislators at home. Moreover, as the diffueeness of 
modern orators isin inverse proportion to their excellence, it is probable 
that a brief glance at the occupation of the two Houses during the week 
ending on the evening of the 4th inst. will satisfy the reader’s curiosity. Not 
that we have any intention of going step by step through its proceedings. 
We even omit mention of much that bears upon the war: because, 
although the ministers have been interrogated night after night on many 
subjects directly connected with its progress, very little beyond a confir- 
mation of their mismanagement of it has beenelicited from them. The 
Opposition finds fault—and with reason. The House of Commons mainly 
clamours for news, 

Least in importance as to its immediate issue—greatest perhaps in its 
remote consequences—was a determined onslaught made upon Mr. Lay- 
ard, on the 27th ult., in reference to his great speech at Liverpool, a por- 
tion of which appeared last Saturday in these columns. In that most 
manly appeal against the aristocratic infatuation and indifference which 
are dragging the country downwards into difficulties serious and number- 
less, Mr. Layard cited several instances of promotion in the army—mainly 
in the Guards—which in his opinion were obnoxious to grave rebuke. 
It would cost us more room than we can conveniently spare, were we to 
set forth the particulars. It is sufficient to say that in his illustrations of 
undue preference given to officers having political or family influence, Mr. 
Layard fell into two or three errors. In the journals had previously ap- 
peared several protests from relatives and conections of those who had been 
more or less misrepresented ; but the correspondence in print left many 
of the specific charges untouched, and did not have the slightest effect in 
removing from the public mind a conviction that inordinate favouritism 
prevails at the Horse Guards. Nevertheless, when the question was 
mooted in the House of Commons, a desperate effort was made to set Mr. 
Layard down. Nothing more natural than that this should be attempted 
by one after another of the military M. P.’s present, mostly belonging to 
that petted branch of the service which—it must be owned—obliterates 
the odium attaching to its long intervals of lounging insouciance at home, 
by its brilliant gallantry when called into action abroad. In no wise, we 
say, was it remarkable that those who had profited by the system should 
uphold it through thick and thin. Jt is more painful to observe, from va- 
rious accounts of the temper of the House exhibited on the occasion, that 
a general disposition was evinced to brow-beat Mr. Layard by interrup- 
tions, exclamations and insults, reconcilable indeed to a vicious Parlia- 
mentary usage, but at once undignified and devoid of argument. The 
small son of a great man—Mr. Frederick Peel, Under Secretary of State 
for the War Department—big with official importance, was not content 
with vindicating the officers whom Mr. Layard had in bis opinion tra- 
duced ; in the true spirit of an understrapper, he volunteered a grand 
eulogiam upon the ‘“ perfect honour and honesty with which the govern- 
ment of this country had long been carried on.” If the jeers and laughter 
and “oh! ohs!” of the House had been fairly apportioned, the red-tapist 
would have come in for his share of them. Lord Palmerston wound up 
the debate—or the badgering—by a most convincing proof that he is parti- 
cularly jealous of a rising man. His mock regret at Mr. Layard having 

“put himself into such a position,” must have been in the most exquisite 
style ofhumbug. It was quite ofa piece with the manner in which he 
finally begged the whole question at issue. The point under considera- 
tion was aristocratic and political preference in the matter of promotions 
and appointments. The Premier went off into laudations and congratu- 
lations, on the willingness of men of rank to enter the army and navy. 
The general public agrees with him that this willingness shows in most 
favourable light the manly spirit of the British aristocracy. But the 
thinking public is beginning to insist that those who have shown them- 
selves most efficient in these services should occupy the posts of honour. 
And now the reader, into whose hands the debates at length have not 
fallen, may be curious to know how the victim bore himself before his 
tormentors. Admirably well, we are glad to say. Mr. Layard was per- 
haps too chary in his acknowledgment that he had been betrayed into 
error ; but in the rude pressure upon him, it was the part of a man of 
moral courage not to go one step further towards retractation than the cir- 
cumstances strictly warranted. Otherwise, he showed an undaunted 
front ; reiterated his charges ; warned his hearers that the days of jobbing 
were numbered ; declared repeatedly that members of the House dared 
not stand up and speak out their convictions ; and showed in short that 
he was not the man to be frowned down by the United Service Club, or 
to be snuffed out by the sneers of the Treasury Bench. That his pending 
Resolutions printed below will be negatived by an immense majority, we 
Cannot doubt ; but he rises and will rise stronger from defeat. We are 
greatly in want of a few men like himself, able, honest, and fearless, to 
look more closely into our national affairs, anc carry on more vigorously 
the functions of government.—Much more might be said hereupon; but 
other matters claim attention, and therefore we will only notice one other 
Peculiarity in this extremely personal discussion. We notice it because 
it illustrates curiously enough the capricious rules, under which our great 
debating club is kept in order. Colonel Knox, one of the military officers 
above alluded-to, spoke of Mr. Layard’s ‘“‘ impudence.”” He was called to 
order, and compelled by the Speaker to retract the expression. Lord 
Palmerston, without any circumlocution, pronounced Mr. Layard's char- 





Speaker ; but that expounder of anomalous Parliamentary law declared 
this strong phrase to be en régte ! / ° 

Lord John Russell having re-appeared, coming back from his most ab- 
surd mission to Vienna, Lord Clarendon and his Lordship have severally 
“ explained”—what the public already knew—that they used their best 
endeavours to bring about a most dishonourable peace. After the British 
mind—and the French mind, so far aa it can be ascertained—had settled 
upon the political necessity of reducing the dangerous power of Rusia, 
they volunteered a couple of propositions, either of which was a mockery of 
all the pretensions put forward by the Allies since the war commenced. 
One was that the Black Sea be converted into a commercial lake, 
not to be polluted by the presence of any ships of war whatever. The 
other was that the Russian naval force therein should be subjected 
to some limitation. Very precious “ material guarantees” for the great 
end in view would have been obtained, if Russia had consented to such 
proposals! But Fortune has favoured us for once. The Allies humiliated 
themselves, but our enemy, proud of his successful defence of Sebastopol, 
was not willing to come to terms that should even in appearance tres- 
pass upon his sovereign rights. As for Austria, the noble Lord threw no 
new light upon the state of our relations with that cautious power. That 
we have been, with equal assiduity and ill-success, trying for twelve 
months past to win her ove r to our side, is patent to all the world. The 
folly of such a course we have so often exposed, that we forbear saying 
more respecting it. Itremaios to be noted only that our Colonial Minis- 
ter’s reception, when he once more took his accustomed seat, was not of 
such enthusiastic kind as has generally befallenhim. The long-ecduring 
and unaccountable faith ia his statemans hip is at last on the wane. Itis 
about time that the delusion were dispelled. 

Much information—some of it painful and some of it useful—has been 
extorted from Lord Panmure. Thus, in reference to the recent embarka- 
tion of a detachment of the Guards, his Lordship declared it to be quite 
impossible that they could have been sent to the East, armed with the old- 
fashioned musket of the last war. Unfortunately the Duke of Cambridge 
felt himself bound to corroborate the current story, relieving however a 
portion of one’s natural vexation on hearing the fact admitted, by his 
statement that at Constantinople or Balaklava the Minié rifle would be 
substituted. Lord Panmure however took a very singular method of com- 
forting the afflicted. He was very glad, he said, that such complaints as 
these were made—and there were several of them, which we cannot stay 
to enumerate. It was by such means alone that the heads of departments 
were sometimes made cognisant of the affairs that are supposed to be un- 
der their supervision! Was ever a confession more naive or more lament- 
able? We read with more satisfaction that a corps of ‘ Navvies” is to 
be organized and put under command of the senior officer of the Royal 
Eogineers. They are to relieve the Sappers and Miners of a portion of 
their arduous duties. Glimpses also of a return to common-sense, in the 
matter of the East India Company’s military officers, might have been 
welcomeed, and it might have been supposed that Lord Panmure and the 
government were giving way in their prejudices against availing them 
selves of this noble branch of our armed establishment. But how hard 
it still is to beat down the barriers of routine! What is said above, touch- 
ing the news of the 12th inst., sufficiently explains this remark. 

The various Education Bills before Parliament have had their turn io 
occupying the time, though scarcely the attention of the Commons. A Se- 
lect Committee will probably hereafter be called upon to determine their 
relative merits.—Mr. Spooner’s annual assault upon the Maynooth grant 
has also provoked debate, but not much feeling. So far, it has led to no 
result.— With the exception of the overhauling of Mr. Layard, the sub- 
ject that drew attention in the greatest degree was the clause in the 
Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill that gave the proprietors a copy-right of 
twenty-four hours, in the news gathered by them and published in their 
columns. This, as we have more than once observed, was thought to be 
the last resource of the Times against a coming period of competition, to 
be brought about by the abolition of the stamp duty and the consequent 
enterprise of provincial journalists. So strong however was the feeling 
of the House of Commons against such copy right, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was compelled to abandon the clause.—On the whole the 
week’s reports are singularly devoid of interest. 





France and her Emperor. 

It seems so late in the day to enter into elaborate details of the attempt 
to assassinate Louis Napoleon, made on the 28th ult., that we have not 
saved room for them. Two or three lines in last Saturday’s Albion an- 
nounced the atrocious outrage, and two or three more will dispose of it 
for the present. The Emperor was on horseback, proceeding at a slow 
pace up the Champs Elysées, when the ruffian stepped out into the mid- 
dle of the road, and fired ineffectually his twoshots. He was arrested by 
@ police-agent who was following the Emperor in acab ; there were symp- 
toms of his being summarily disposed-of by the crowd that assembled ; 
but the impassive Emperor bid them spare him, and forthwith proceeded 
himself to join the Empress in her drive through the Bois de Boulogne. 
The return of the Imperial couple through the thronged avenue was natu- 
rally enough the eignal for unwonted and enthusiastic greetings. What 
heart indeed could resist the irrepressible emotion of a beautiful woman, 
under circumstances so painful and so touching? Who could refuse a 
hearty greeting to the man who had just displayed his sang-froid and 
self-possession, even though taat man was already noted for them. If 
the police had got up the whole affair, for the purpose of rendering the 
contrast less marked between the English heartiness with which Louis 
Napoleon had just been received, and the coldness with which the Pari- 
sians regarded him on his return, they could scarcely have succeeded 
better. The congratulations poured into the Tuileries were numerous 
and most sincere. If the assassin’s ball had taken effect, what a labyrinth 
of difficulties might France, and England also, have fallen into! All 
these considerations, naturally enough, gave point to the Addresses of 
felicitation, and stimulated the pens of the ready writers of newspaper- 
articles. As we have said, we cannot find place for samples of their elo- 
quence. We can but record further that the villain, Pianori—some peo- 
ple think nothing of a story, without the name—has been tried and con- 
demned to death. The police however desire, it is said, to keep him yet 
awhile in this world, for the purpose of using him in tracing out certain 
discovered plots and conspiracies. 

Drouyn de l’Huys, the Foreign Minister, has resigned. He wasa most 
able writer of despatches, and a capital diplomatist on paper. He must 
however share with ‘our own Lord Clarendon the credit of having been 
completely over-reached by the more cunning diplomatists of Russia and 
Austria. He is succeeded by Count Walewski, French Minister to Great 
Britain, who ,is surmised to be now, and certainly was formerly, a de- 
cided advocate of Polish nationality. Monsieur de Persigny, Louis 
Napoleon’s right-hand man, takes the Count’s place at the Court of St. 
James, 


A Curious Chapter in Diplomacy. 

Albeit Mr. Pierre Soulé has subsided from the full-blown state of an 
Ambassador, charged with the olive-branch in one hand and the thunder- 
bolt in the other, into a practising lawyer in New Orleans, the public docs 
not seem to have quite done with him. This week has laid before many 
wondering eyes, through the medium of the WVational Intelligencer at 





ges “false and calumnious.” An appeal hereon was made to the 


Washington, a long letter addressed to the President of the United States, 








by Mr. Perry, Secretary ot the American Legation at Madrid. If this be 

not an official mode of transacting business, it is one at least very char- 

acteristic of this country. Etiquette is pretty soon cut adrift here, when 

a man in office desires to communicate with the people. Mr. Perry, doubt- 
ing perbaps whether the President would publish his communication, 
sends it himself toa newspaper. It contains a most damaging exposare 
of the machinations of Mr. Soulé, and charges him with continued efforts 
to bring on a war between the United States and Spain. Amongst other 
grave sins laid at the late Ambassador’s door, he is taxed with having 
withheld for five months an important despatch from the Secretary of 
State, intended for the Spanish Government! It is not, however, our ba- 
siness to criticise this remarkable document. That it is all assertion unm- 
supported by proof, may perbaps be a matter of necessity. The proofs 
may be forthcoming hereafter; but the personal vindictiveness towards 
Mr. Sou!é, so manifest throughout it, tends greatly to diminish its effect. 
It may eventually use up what very small portion of public esteem Mr. 
Soulé yet retains ; but it can scarcely build up Mr. Perry’s reputation on 
the ruins. 





Nicaragua not yet Invaded. 

When the case of Colonel Kinney, arraigned for breach of the Neutrali- 
ty Laws, was called up at Philadelphia, on Monday last, the District At- 
torney requested and obtained a fortnight’s adjournment. The absence 
of witnesses was his plea. It was vainly opposed by the Colonel’s Coun- 
sel, who not unnaturally urged the heavy demurrage of the vessel char- 
tered for the voyage, and claimed an immediate trial. 

Now it has happened that at this particular juncture, whilst the Colonel 
and his friends bave been urging us all into the belief that they are the 
most innocuous rustics ever bent upon emigration, comes to light a letter 
written by the Colonel to a sympathizing-friend in Texas, and dated from 
this city, on the 6th of April last. We need not give if at length. 
One little paragraph is sufficient to show why and wherefore the leader 
of the expedition would welcome any Texan rangers, who may incline 
to enlist under his standard. “It requires,’ says he, in that pithy style 
which befits a man of enterprise, “ but a fewhundred Americans, and 
particularly if Texans, to take the control of all that country.” After 
such plain speaking, the Colonel can afford to be liberal in his promises 
of grants to those ‘‘ who assist me in my undertaking.” If any one has 
doubted hitherto, let him doubt no longer. The steamer is still here, 
chartered for we know not how many hundred dollars per day. The 
Colonel ison bail. 


The British Provinces. 

The Colonial papers are unusually interesting ; in fact we find them so 
full of matters on which we should like to say a word or two, that we are 
reluctantly compelled to postpone the consideration of them until next 
week. We must notice however with the greatest satisfaction, that in 
Canada the preparations to celebrate Queen Victoria’s birth-day have 
been made on an unusually grand ecale.—The Hon. Joseph Howe has 
failed to secure his seat in the Nova Scotia Legislature, at the General 
Election just held. 


Are Army-Surgeons Soldiers ? 

At the instigation probably of the Russian Minister in this country, a 
constant system of espionage is kept up, in order to prevent any would- 
be adventurers from taking measures toenlist in the British army. Nay, 
they are somewhat pertinaciously hampered, if they would take a quiet 
run down to Halifax, just to see how the depéts look in that quarter. 
Under thi state of filngs, we are glad to notice that Judge Kane, of Phi- 
ladelphia, bas raled out one vexatious interpretation of the Neutrality 
Laws, and has held in Court that to pay the passage of a volunteer to a 
foreign port is no infringement of them. 

But it is not of this service, and this heading-off of the supplies, that 
we would just now speak. We desire to have justice done to those ar- 
dent youths who, as Dr. This and Dr. That, are coming hither from the 
West, to obtain medical commissions in the Russian military service. 
These gentlemen, whose names and accomplishments are loudly trum- 
peted by their own local newspapers, must be extremely anxious to dis- 
tinguish themselves even at the expense of all their early associations: 
when they are willing to serve a master who is the incarnation of the 
most ruthless, hopeless, brutalising system of tyranny that the world has 
ever seen. That however is their own business, They may think it very 
independent to echo, whilst at College, the soul-stirring and liberalising 
injunctions of some of their own great orators and patriots, and then to 
show their appreciation of these, by pledging their zeal and skill to the 
requirements of an unreasoning despot. Imagine, for instance, a young 
fellow, full of the genuine enthusiasm of his native West, bidden to feel 
the pulse of a woman writhing in agony under the knout! Indeed we were 
inclined to envy the young American Doctor, whose death from typhus 
fever, inthe Hospital of Sebastopol, we saw commented upon in print, the 
other day. How could he have retained one spark of the generous im- 
pulses of his native land, and have bowed to the yoke imposed upon him? 
You may say, this is all sentimental nonsense, and that a Doctor is a fool 
who does not pick up money, experience, and distinctions, wherever they 
fallin his way. We will notargue the point ; but we desire seriously to en- 
quire whether this unblushing enlistment be not in itself an infraction of 
the Neutrality Laws? Werespectfully recommend our Minister at Wash- 
ington (when he returns thither from Canada) to take legal steps to test 
this question. When Asop’s drummer-boy was made prisoner, and pleaded 
hard to be let off because he was not a soldier, we all know what fate he 
met with. Why should it be otherwise with these M.D’s.? Why should 
a poor starving devil be hindered from earning his crust, by shouldering 
a musket in the reputable service of the Queen of Great Britain, and an 
educated young gentleman be permitted ostentatiously to finger the tour- 
niquet, at the behest of the Ghoul of all the Russias ? 





New York Yacht Club. 

Elsewhere will be found a very interesting correspondence between Mr. 
Jobn C. Stevens, lately the Commodore of the Yacht Club of this port, 
and Mr. Bloodgood its Recording Secretary. In echoing all the friendly 
things said of the Commodore, so far as a foreigner may do it, we cannot 
but avail ourselves of this opportunity of recalling to mind the manly and 
modest bearing of that gentleman, when the unquestionable superiority 
of the yacht America gave him victory over the English yachts at Cowes. 
His associates here owe him a lasting debt, for the spirit which he has 
infused into the Association from which he now withdraws, 

Mr. W. Edgar now hoists the blue burgee, as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Squadron. The occasion is propitious, for he is just about to launch 
the Katy-did, a new and splendid sloop of 100 tons. Having last year 
given a list of the vessels belonging to the Club, we do not repeat it 
now ; but beg in conclusion to remind the members that Thursday, the 
7th of June, is the day appointed for the Annual Regatta. 





yausic. 


Tue Orrra.—Every successive new Tenor, it seems, must make his début 
as Edgardo, and the last importation, Signor Mirate, could not be expected to 
form an exception to the rule. ‘“ Lucia di Lammermoor,” upon the principle 
of a favourite well-worn garment, fits our public so easily and is so well liked 





that it is sure to draw a fair house whenever it is expected to be adequately 
done. The attraction of new and well-reported artists on Monday evening last 
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produced a brilliant and fashionable audience, an audience too whose expe- | 
rience in Lucia gave them the right to be critical. Of the Opera itself we | 
cannot, of course, be expected to have anything new to say,—but of the artists 

we must say a few words. 

Madame Lagrange was the Lucia. The more we see of this accomplished 
artiste, the more are we confirmed in our first opinion of her, expressed after 
the memorable rehearsal of Barbiere at Niblo’s. She is a wonderful vocalist, 
and is almost a sympathetic lyric artist, and yet is not one, Nothing can ex- | 
ceed the perfect beauty and general correctness of her intonation ; nothing can 
be more elegant, original, and brilliant than her foriture. But whilst you must 
pay due homage to the great artiste, you suddenly remember that it is not Wal- 
ter Scott’s Lucy, who lyrically appeals to you and 

“ You start, for soul is wanting there,” 

and inwardly wish that it were a violin or flute solo she was singing, as you 
cannot amidst all this beauty, find a trace of the Lucy, you would sympathise 
with. An exception, and the only one we noticed, (for which reason we re- 
cord it) was in one pass@ge of the mad scene, the Aljin son two, into which she 
infused more soul and feeling, than she has exhibited in either of the two 
Operas she has appearedin. For further particulars of her vocal style, we must 
refer to our remarks in the Albion of May 12th, as we find nothing to alter 
in the then expressed opinion, and nothing to add to it. 

Signor Mirate is a fine, reliable artist, in possession of a good and strong 
chest voice, and of a broad, large, and if we may use the word, doughty style. 
He has evidently had a great deal of experience in his profession, and # a care- 
ful, but a “slow” artist. The compass of his voice is of sufficient extent and of 
good quality, resembling more that of Bettini than of any other Tenor we have 
had among us. But although superior to the handsome Bettini in artistic skill, 
he falls behind him in freshness, boldness, and vigour. In his recitatives he 
drags exceedingly, in fact this appeared his fault almost throughout, except in 
the Fra poco, where, from the nature of the piece, it became an acceptable vir- 
tue. A slight and not pleasant break in his voice is perceptible on the G. above 
the line, yet he takes notes above that, even B flat, fully, boldly, and well. 
We opine that from G upwards are lately acquired notes, though they are very 
fine, barring the bad G alluded to. His malediction of Lucia in the finale of the 
second act won deservedly the most enthusiastic applause, yet it was taken too 
slow, as were many other numbers. 

Signor Morelli was the Henry Ashton and disappointed us by the raw and 
harsh meagreness of his delivery. What may be a commendable quality in the 
semi-buffo, Figaro, becomes a fault in the serious Ashton. What we then be- 
lieved assumed for the nonce, now appears habitual with this artist, and we must 
say it, though we do it with much reluctance that he falls behind Badiali and 
Beneventano in the embodiment of this character. His intonation is correct, his 
voice capable of better moulding, but his delivery on the evening in question was 
harsh, raw, and unsympathetic.—Let not the reader set us down as habitual 
grumblers. We disclaim the title, but we are not apt to be carried away by a 
prestige of novelty merely. We deem it our duty to point to the deficiencies 
as well as excellencies of all new artists that come before us, and to judge then 
by the ideal standard conceived in our mind. The present company is an ad- 
mirable one, and we have heard the hacknied Lucia praised and puffed to the 
skies, upon many performances far, very far inferior to the present. But we 
have also heard it better done, even at Castle Garden, with Bosio, Salvi (or 
Bettini), and Badiali (or Beneventano), when those artists played it to empty 
benches. Madame Lagrange in many respects, possesses merits in advance of 
the brightest vocal stars that have graced our firmament ; Mirate is a capital 
and reliable Tenor ; Morelli, a Baritone of fine but not superlative ability ; and 
Marini and Rovere in their respective positions unsurpassed here as yet. And 
what more can we ask? Let us “ take the goods the Gods and—(managers) 
provide,” and be thankful and cherish them. 

The Orchestra under Arditi was strong and good, though the slowness of ong 
principal artist in the second Finale, came very near making a a blot in the 
ensemble ; the chorus was somewhat better than in “ Barbiere,” yet not quite 
up to the mark. — 

Mr. E1sre.p’s CompLimentary Concert.—-After the ample, energetic, and 
liberal preparation by the members of the Philharmonic Society to give Mr. 
Eisfeld a Concert worthy of his position as an artist and as their conductor, a 
Concert that should be a fit addition to the last past season, the ‘“ clerk of the 
weather” interfered and put his veto on all Mr. Eisfeld’s hopes and the wishes 
of the worthy conductor’s friends. The stormiest day and evening of the sea- 


dicted to gooseberry jam—a pan of which he bad entrasted to an unscrupuloce 
serving-maid. In the midst of the altercation this damsel enters : 

“ It’s drying up, Sir.” 

“ Indeed! I was n@t aware it had been raining.” 

« Lord bless you Sir, I mean the gooseberry jam.” 

« Great Heavens!” and the worthy Mr. Poddle rushes out franticly. 

Left to himself, Mr. Rockett reflects seriously on the possibility of finishing 

the Battle of Marathon, whilst besieged with geraniums, sprig muslin, parrots, 
gooseberry jam, and other unsuspected delicacies of Mutton Hill. The excited 
cause of all his trouble refuses “ to take that girl away”—and it is clearly im- 
possible to continue the battle until he has raised the siege. In the midst of 
his cogitations “ that girl” makes her appearance. Rockett is determined to 
explain the matter and appeal to her high-art sympathies. She is very 
pretty, and he experiences some difficulty in performing this task. It is cer- 
tainly a delicate matter to desire a young and beautiful female to take herself 
away because she is an annoyance. But Marathon or Mutton Hill must be sa- 
crificed. Does the reader guess the sequel? No! Iwill tell it. Mr. Rockett 
finds that as no one will “ take that girl away,” the very best thing be can do 
is to take her away himself—and ecod ! he does so, in spite of a rival suitor. 
Herein lies the story of Mr. Burton’s last new piece—one of the best and 
most amusing I have seen for an age. It has been deservedly successful and 
will, I venture to say, become astock piece. The caste is excellent. Mr. Bur- 
ton as Septimus Poddle exceeds himself, and plays with a quiet humour for 
which I gave hi m little credit. Charles Rockett might be played with more 
erratic originality than Mr. G. Jordan imparts to the character. But this gen- 
tleman is nevertheless good. He would be better, if he would eschew the vul- 
gar gag of ‘‘ Well Sir!’ before every word. ‘“ That Girl,” Isabel Poddle, 
finds a beautiful representative in quiet Mrs. Hough. 
On Tuesday evening a famous actor of the old Olympic company made his 
first appearance here—Mr. George Holland. Two old pieces, the “ Thimble 
Rig” and “ Out fora Holiday,” were selected for the occasion, of which it 
would be superfluous to speak. Mr. Holland possesses several valuable pecu- 
liarities, not the least of which is a very simple looking face. On the other 
hand he retains some old style comicalities, which have become no longer co- 
mic, and might be dispensed with. Among the latter I may refer to a filthy 
habit of snuffling, like a vulgar child with a dirty nose. Once in a while an 
effect of this kind may be tolerated, but as a permanent feature of humour it is 
excessively annoying and loathsome. I am glad however to see Mr. Holland 
back once more on the New York boards. He is a valuable acquisition to Mr. 
Burton’s company. 

At the Broapway, Miss Fanny Vining and Mr. E. L. Davenport are battling 
hard for reputation, and achieving it worthily. During the week they have 
appeared in several pieces—-the best among them being Shakspere’s “‘ Othello” 
and “‘ Much Ado about Nothing.” Mr. Davenport’s Othello is certainly one 
of his finest impersonations, and in a less degree, 80 is his Benedick. 

Mr. Hackett is prospering at the MerropoLiTaN THEarTRE, in spite too of 


are the feature at present, and will doubtless continue to attract profitable 
audiences. until additional preparation has been made for continuing the cam- 
paign on a more thoroughly satisfactory basis. I feel confident that Mr. Hack- 
ett can, if he will, make this the most popular place of amusement in New 
York. On Wednesday he produced Shakspere’s ‘‘ Henry IV.,” or rather 
played in it, for to speak of production here at present is absurd. The pecu- 


his life, as in the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” I need say no more. 
— ALVA. 


Academy of Music. You must go, and take your friends. 


deserve all encouragement. 








son was Saturday last ; and even the rich and classical programme offered, 
could not attract more than a corporal’s guard to Niblo’s, in opposition to the 
rain-storm. 

The Concert opened with Cherubini’s beautiful Overture of ‘‘ Les deux Jour- 
nées,”’ @ masterwork even by the side of his “‘ Anacreon,” and closed with 
Beethoven’s C MinorSymphony. Such was the beginning and the ending; and 
the filling up was worthy of these extremes. We had Mr. Kiefer on the Cla- 
rionet and Mr. Schreiber on the T'rwmpet a Pistons; Mr. Richard Hoffman sur- 
passed all his previous efforts by the glorious and brilliant manner in which he 
played Chopin’s Rondo from the Concerto in E, and Mlle. Lehmann sang the 
Grand Aria from Beethoven's Fidelio, and Schubert’s “ Eri King”’ in a most 
acceptable manner. Each and every member of the Orchestra did his best to 
gratify their worthy Conductor on this occasion, and the beautiful, well known 
and favourite Symphony was rarely, if ever, better rendered. 

Since writing the above, we learn, with much pleasure, that the Concert, 
with the entire Programme unchanged, is to be repeated this day at three 
o'clock. All parties concerned, artists, orchestra, &c., have again volunteered 
their services, as the Concert was intended for a Benefit not a loss to Mr. 
Eisfeld, and even Mr. Niblo has given the gratuitous use of the house for the 
occasion. As it will be a matinée musicale of most extraordinary attraction, 
we expect to see this (lay, if the weather is propitious, one of the greatest ar- 
rays of beauty and fashion ever congregated within the walls of Niblo’s. 


—-— 


Drama 


Mr. Charles Rockett, an artist of renown, is engaged in the elaboration of a 
grand historical picture. It is intended for the forthcoming exhibition, and for 
a wonder does not relate to the discovery of the body of Harold. The subject 
is comparatively new—the Battle of Marathon. A composition of this ambi- 
tious character requires much meditation and a good light. To secure both at 
a moderate expense, Mr. Rockett leases a studio on the brow of that famous ele- 
yation—Mutton Hill. He places his easel in a proper position, and thinks out 
of the epen window. Clearly his thoughtful eyes should rest on vacancy, but 
they do not. There is a balcony on the other side of the way, and in it a young 
lady, whose duties to society appear to be discharged in watering a few flower 
pots, and scratching thethead of a grave-voiced and stern-eyed parrot. Mr. 
Rockett, although a philosopher and an historical painter, is not indifferent to 
the temptation of sprig muslin. His thoughts are interrupted thereby, and are 
apt to revert from Marathon to Mutton Hill. Genius is always self-sacrificing- 
He determines to sacrifice pleasure for duty ; the poetic glories of Mutton Hill 
for the historic ones of Marathon. But how? Clearly there is but one way, 
namely, to speak to the proprietor of the house opposite, and desire him to 
“ Take that Girl Away.” 


Obituary. 


Admiral Corry was as highly respected as any officer in the navy. He 
had gone through a most active career in various services. He com- 


her time. 
experimental brig squadron to sea, and reported upon their qualities. He 
commanded the Superb, 80, in the experimental trials. He was captain 
superintendent of the packet service at Southampton, and was last year 
second in command of the Baltic fleet, until ill-health obliged him to re- 
linquish a duty that bad become monotonous.—The deceased admiral was 
the brother of the Hon. H. T. L. Corry, M.P. for Tyrone. 


pol, Bt..Major Davis, 95th Regt.—At_his residence, Treneere House, near Pen- 


At Cheltenham, Rear-Admiral Lloyd.—At Albany, N. 
trenches before Sebastopol, Lt. Mite 


Navy. 





to commence operations in that quarter. The Pheniz, 9, s¢c., 


Hayes, and Ariel, 9, sc., Commr. 
command of Capt. Digby, consisting of First-Lts. Starr, Hewett, and 
Festing, with 6 sergeants, 4 corporals, and 38 gunners, is to join the new 
H. M. S. Odin, to the Black Sea fleet off Sebastopol. 
sel will have six of these experienced marine artillerymen.—Commr. Haw- 
ker, and Mr. Tucker, the Master of the Hecla, 6, have been tried by 


the Rock of Gibraltar. The Court considered the commander to blame, 


of the new gun-boats have proceeded to the Baltic. 


mand the Spy brigantine on the south-east Coast of America station; J O Kidd, 


take charge of the six mortar boats at Woolwich, for the Black Sea.—Paymas- 





Mr. Septimus Poddle is one of those contented citizens, whose tranquil his- 
tory appears to be inexplicably associated with oysters and bottled porter. In 
the unambitious pursuit of virtue, Mr. Poddle resides on Mutton Hill. He is a 
philosopher, a moralist, and a good plain cook. Eccentricity is too often a 
characteristic of great minds. It was not remarkable therefore that Mr. Pod- 
dle should have been engaged in the concoction of gooseberry jam, at the pre- 
cise moment when that other child of genius, Mr. Rockett, called on him. Re- 
linquishing his pan to the fatal charge of a servant, Mr. Poddle devotes himself 
to the business of his visitor. Mr. Rockett explains the exact circumstances 
of the case, and concludes by preferring his request ‘‘ take that girl away.” 
Now if there is one subject on which an Anglo-Saxon prides himself more 
than any other, it is in the circumstance that his house is his castle. Here was 
an instance in which the fact was not only brought into question, but practi- 
cally repudiated. Clearly Mr. Poddle was justified in refusing to take that 
girl away. The cool and aggravating pertinacity of Mr. Rockett was also a 
sufficient apology for an unphilosophic exhibition of temper. For a time there 
was even a prospect of hostilities ; but one of those fortuitous incidents, which 
always occur in well regulated plays and novels, averted the calamity. It shall 
be recorded. Mr. Poddle, I have before said, was a good plain cook and ad- 


ters: Spear from the Horatio to the Childers ; Towell from the Miranda to the 
Terrible—Chaplains: J W Grimes to the Magicrenne. 


Promotions.—-By the death of Rear-Admiral Corry, the following officers 
attain their flag rank: Capts F W Pennell; W A B Hamilton, second secretary 


Earl of Dundonald during 1848, 1849, 1850, and 1851. 


| Appointments. 


| The Right Hon. Lord Belhaven, to be H. M. High Commissioner to the Gen- 


Those clever and not sufficiently appreciated actresses, the Misses Gougen- 
heim, of the Broadway Theatre, take a Benefit on Wednesday evening. They 


At the camp before Sebastopol, P. McGeath, Esq., for 24 years Paymaster of 
the 33d Regt.—At Trefusis House, Exmouth, in his 88th year, General Charles 
Dallas, formerly Governor of St. Helena.—Of fever, at the camp before Sebasto- 


zance, Cornwall, John Saxton Campbell, Esq., Seigneur of St. André, near 
js Canada East.—On the 26 ee 4 — eo in front of an advance 
trench before Sebastopol, Capt. Arunde mund Hill, senior Captain of the 2 ‘ 1 cS 
89th Regt.—At Thorpe, near Norwich, T. Blakiston, Esq., Commander R. N.— who ret upon h-p. E Campbell, Esq, to have local rank of 
. the Hon. John C. 


es, See St te ante WA eo en ‘ Pizeton, 88th. Rest pa Staff-Surg of First Class while employed with the Army in the East. The un- 


Capt. Baillie, of the Meander, 44, proceeds at once to the ie Sea, 

ommr. 
uce, accompany the Meander.—The | Officers of the Turkish Contingent Force, to have local rank ia Turkey while so 
Beilerophon, 78, Capt. Lord George Paulet, is put out of commission at | &™ployed: Of Maj, Capt Sutton, Unatt. Of Capt, Lts Daubeny, 67th Ft; Ha- 
Portsmouth.—A detachment of the Royal Marine Artillery, under the 


Court-Martial for stranding that vessel in January last, at the back of| 4 Kershaw, Gent, to be Ens b-p, y Lowndes, pro. 46th 


and adjudged him to beseverely reprimanded. The master was sentenced 
to be dismissed from the Hec/a, and to lose two years’ service.—Several | Ens Woolhouse to be Lt w-p, v Peacocke, app to 30th Ft. 94th Ft; Lt Chute, 


of the Officers of the Hon. East India Company’s Service, it is her Majes- 
ty’s pleasure that Officers of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Service, whose 
ommissions shall be signed by authorities duly deputed to do so by her 
Majesty, shall have rank and precedence with Officers of her Majesty’s 
regular army, according to the dates of their Commissions, in all parts of 
her Majesty’s dominions or elsewhere. 


Promotion.—Memorandum. War Office, May 1.—Her Majesty has 
been graciously — to approve of the rank of Colonel being given to 
officers who obtain the rank of Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel for services in 
the field, after the period of six years’ actual service with that rank ; and 
that they may at ence have the option of a step of substantive unattached 
rank where the convenience of the service will admit of it. 


Sworp-Bayonet.—A large supply of the new regulation sword-bayonet 
has been received into the ordnance stores in the Tower. This weapon’ 
for the use of rifle regiments ; it is intended to supersede the old bayonet, 
aud when attached to a rifle the two together will be precisely the same 
length as an infantry musket with a fixed bayonet ; so that the rifleman 
will be placed on an equality with a battalion soldier when fighting in 
a line or exposed singly toanenemy. The length of the sword-bayonet 
is 30 inches from hilt to point ; the blade is straight for 12 inches, when 
it assumes the shape of an ancient falchion, slightly curved, and with 
edges on either side. ies 


War Orrick, May 1.—5th Regt of Drag Gds; H White, Gent, to be Cornet 
w-p, v Hampton, pro. 6th Drags; Assist-Surg Grylls,from 19th Ft, to be Assist- 
Surg, v Roate, who resigas 12th Lt Drags; Lt Jary to be Capt b-p, v Marr, 
who ret; Cor Blunt to be Lt b-p, v Jary. 17th Lt Drags; H Marshall, Gent, to 
be Cor w-p, v Clevland, killed in action. Coldstream Gds; Capt the Hon R 
Monck, from Rifle Brigade, to be Lt and Capt b-p, v Jolliffe, who ret. Scots 
Fusileer Gds; W Rooke, Gent, to be Ens and Lt w-p. 1st Regt of Ft; to be Lts 
aE Ensigns Freeborn and Proby, v Fenwick, app to 93d Ft. To be Ens w-p; 
G Turner, Gent. 4th Ft; Capt Leatham, from h-p York Chasseurs, to be Capt 
(repay the diff), v Welman, who ex; Lt Forster to be Capt b-p, v Leatham, who 
ret; G Billington, Gent, to be Ens b-p, in succession to Lt Hamilton, pro; H 
Todd, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 5th Ft; E Lewis, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Colt, app 
to 7tn Ft. 7th Ft; the Hon H Moreton to be Ensb-p, v Hope, pro. 8th Ft; ut 
Campbell to be Capt w-p, v Hext. dec; Ens Lillicrap to be Lt w-p, v Campbell. 
9th Ft; W Ridsdale, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 11th Ft; Ens Birch to be Lt b-p, v 
Finch, who ret; J Cobham, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Birch. 14th Ft; I McIver, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p; Lt Gordon to be Adjt, v Fairtlough, who res the Adj’y 
omy. 15th Ft; Sec Lt Ball, from Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Ens, v Oldfield, pro. 
16th Ft; A Platt, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 17th Ft; i Howett, Esq., to be Paymr. 
v Telford, who ret on h-p. 18th Ft; Ens Cottee to be Lt w-p. 19th Ft; Assist- 
Surg Bayfield, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg,v Grylls, app to 6th Drag. 20th 
Ft; Lt Warren to be Capt b-p, v Bvt-Lt Col Waugh, who ret; C Fabie, Gent, to 
be Ens b-p, v Gethin, whose app b-p has been can; J Carden, Gent, to be Ens 
b-p, in succession to Lt Warren, pro; and W Gordon, Gent, to be Ens wp, ¥ 
Mason, pro. 21st Ft; Ens Green to be Lt w-p. 23d Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns 
Lewis and Griffith. To be Ensigns w-p; E Utterton and W Bloxsome, Gents. 
24th Ft; Lt Geneste to be Paymr, v Ferrier, dec. 27th Ft; Ens White to be Lt 
w-p, V Burke, app Paymr of a Depot Batt; R Lloyd, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v 
White. 28th Ft; W Seaton, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 29th Ft; Ens Kent to be Lt 


yent, to be Ens b-p, v Kent. 30th Ft; Lt Peacocke, from 84th Ft, to be Lt; Lt 
Ewens, from Dorset Militia, to be Ens w-p. 39th Ft;S Halahan, Gent, to be 


bad scenery and a moderate company. The manager's own impersonations | Ens w-p, v Palmer, pro. 40th Ft; Capt MacCarthy, from 94th Ft, to be Capt, 


v Gardiner, who ex. Tobe Ens w-p; W M‘Grath, Gent, v Armstrong, pro, and 
H Morgan, Gent, v Lloyd, pro, 42d Ft; S Agnew, Gent, to be Ens b-p, in suce to 
Lt Macpherson, pro; Fra-er, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Farquharson, pro. 43d 
Ft; Capt Rocke, from 96th Ft, to be Capt, v Hon L Milles, who ex; Lt Wilmot 
to be Capt b-p, v Hon H Ward, who ret; Ens Brett to be Lt b-p, v Wilmot; H 
Gorton, Gent, to be Ens bp, v Brett. 45th Ft; Assist Surg Peake, MD, from 
Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Allen, whores. 46th Ft; Lt Marsack from Leicester 
Militia, to be Eos, w-p. 47th Ft; Lt Blake, from 4th or RIS Midd Militia, to be 


liarities of Mr. Hackett’s gentlemanly Falstaff are preserved in this phase of | Ens w-p. 48th Ft; to be Ens w-p: L Prior, Gent. 49th Ft; Lt Gibson to be 


udjt,v Earle, pro. 5Slst Ft; R Oldham, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 54th Ft; Capt 
Gray, from Northumberland Militia, to be Ens w-p. 55th Ft; Lt Roxby, to 
Capt b-p, v Hannay,who ret; Lt Wither, from Hampshire Militia to be Ens w-p. 


The great theatrical event of next week will be the WaLtack testimonial. | 56th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: R Poulden, Gent, vy Campbell, pro in 33d Ft; C 
In consideration of Mr. James W. Wallack’s long services and impaired health, 
his many friends both on and off the stage have combined to offer him a com- 
plimentary Benefit. The most eminent artists have come forward on the oc- 
casion, and vie with each other in good-will towards him. The event comes off Grylls, who ret. 63d Ft; Eas Clutterbuck to be Lt, ea + v Magnay, pro; A 
on Tuesday afternoon and evening, (separate performances.) The place is the 


Hampten, Gent, v Daunt, pro in 39th Ft. Te be Qtmr: Colr-Serj M‘Grath, v 
Dougherty, app to a Depot Batt. 57th Ft; Maj Warre to be Lt-Col, w-p; C 
Heughton, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Russell, pro. 60th Ft; Qtmr Kelly to be 
Ens, w-p, and Adj, v Dawson, pro. 62d Ft; Lt Wombwell to be Capt, b-p, v 


Powys, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Clutterbuck. 65th Ft; Lt Blewitt to be Capt, 
b p, v Slegg, who ret; Ens Urquhart to be Lt, b-p, v Blewett. 66th Ft; J 
Hughes, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 72d Ft; E Henry, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 73d 
Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: J Knox, Gent, vy Simpson, pro in 77th Ft; T Miles, 
Gent, v Young, pro. 77th Ft; B Browne, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 80th Ft; W 
Maclean, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 84th Ft; Brvt-Maj West to be Maj, w-p, v 
|) Bryt-Lt-Col Green, dec; Lt Stewart to be Capt, w-p, v West; Ens Brackenbu 
to be Lt, w-p, v Stewart. 85th Ft; to be Easigns w-p: F White, Gent, v G 

ricke, pro in 90th Ft; B Reeves, Gent, v Bell, app to 18th Ft. 88th Ft; J Ir- 
win, Gent, to be Ens, w P. 92d Ft; to be Eusigns w-p: W Kilvert, Gent, and 
R Campbell, Gent. 93d Ft; to be Lts w-p: Lt Fenwick, from 1st Ft; Ensigns 


Rear-ApmiraL Corry.—We regret to announce that Rear-Admiral of| Alexander, and Tabuteau. 94th Ft; Capt Gardiner, from 40th Ft, to be Capt, 
the White, Armar Lowry Corry, died at Paris on the Ist. inst.—Rear- | ¥ MacCarthy, who ex. 95th Ft; Lt Brown to be Capt, w-p, v Brvt Maj Davis, 


dec; Ens Bacon to be Lt, w-p, v Brown. To be Ensigns w-p: Ens Flemin 
and Willans, from county Dublin Mil; J Nicholas, and a at ad, Gents. 96th 


manded the far-famed Barham, 50, when she was the “ crack frigate ” of Ft; Capt Hon L Milles, trom 43d Ft, to be Capt, v Rocke, who ex. Rifle Bri- 
He commanded the Firebrand, steam-frigate, and took the 


gade; W Johnson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p; G Egerton, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, in 
succ, to Lt Flower, who ret; W Deedes, Gent, to be Ens, w-p; Lt Cunning- 
hame to be Adj,v Brewster, pro. 1st WI Regt; Maj Wetherall, from 3d W I 
Regt, to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Brvt-Col Hughes, who ret. St Helena Regt; Ensign 
Barnes to be Lt, b-p, v Hayes, who ret. 

Lanp TrAnsrort Corps.—Qtmr Hudson to be Capt of a Div, v Coomb, who 
resigned. 

Srarr.—Brvt-Lt-Col Paschal, from Maj, on h-p Unatt, to be Maj of 0 
Depot Batt, v Johnston, who ex. . . ’ eg 


Hospitat Starr.—To be Dep Inspects-Gen of Hospitals: Staff-Su i 
Class, Austin, MD, Hill, Roepuean’ ana Gibson, MD. To be Staf — 
First Class: Surg Gammie, from 94th Ft, v Gibson; Staff Surg Sec Class, Reade. 
To be Staff-Surgs of Sec Class: Assist-Surgs Robinson, from 92d Ft, v Reade; 
Leitch, MD, from 78th Ft; Hyde, MD, from 69th Ft; Bews, from 83d Ft; Surg 
McVittie Lloyd, MD, from RI Nfld Cos, v Sinclair, MD, of Depot Batt, at Birr, 

r ep Insp-G 
Hospitals in Turkey, while employed with the Turkish contingent Sense. yo 
geou Brett, M D, of East India Company's service, to have local rank of 


dermentioned gentlemen of the Turkish Contingent force to have local rank in 
Turkey of Staff-Surg of Sec Class while soemployed: T Littleton, MB, H Ben- 
nett, Esq, T Morrison, Esq, C Wolston, Esq, W Cattle, Esq, R Boxall, Esq. To 
be Purveyor to the Forces: C Coward, Gent. 

Breviet.—To be Col: Lt-Col Marlow, R Engineers. Capt Leatham, of 4th 
Ft, to be Maj; Brvt Maj Leatham, of 4th Ft, to be Lt-Col. The undermentioned 


milton, 86th Ft; Ximenes, 8th Ft. 
War-OrFice, May 4.—6th Regt of Drags; Qtmr Marshall to be Paym, v 
Steadman, who ret upon h-p. 17th Lt Drags; G Cleghorn, Gent, to be Cor b-p, 


mortar vessels about being despatched, under charge of Capt. Willcox, of | y Lowe, pro. Coldstream Gds; R Thursley, Gent, to be Ens and Lt w-p. 7t 
Each mortar ves- 


Regt Ft; Ens Cole, from 29th Ft, to be Eas w-p. 19th Ft; W Rogers, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p, v Bleke, dec. 20th Ft; Ens Duffin, from 2d Somerset Mil, to be 
Ens w-p. 24th Ft; Ens Adcock to be Lt w-p, v Geneste, app Paym. 26th Ft; 

e f Pe; C Paley, Gent, 
to be Ens b-p, in succession to Lt Coote, whose pro b-p has been cance. 47th 
Ft; Capt Villiers to be Maj w-p, v Lardner who ret upon f-p; Lt Lowry to be 
Capt w-p, v Villiers, ; Ens Conway Gordon to be Lt w-p, v Lowry. 84th Ft; 


from Kerry Mil, to be Ens w-p. 97th Ft; Lt Cannon to be Capt w-p, v Vicars, 
killed in action; Ens Alderson to be Lt w-p,v Cannon. Rifle Brigade; H Mild- 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commrs: C R Johnson from the Colossus to the Coast-| may, Gent, to be Ens w-p. To be Assist Surgs; AssistSurgs Guthrie, MD, 
guard; J R Woodruff to be agent for transports——Lieuts: H Oakely to com-| from Depot Batt at Winchester; Lougheed, from Staff. 


Srarr.—Capt Welman, from h-p York Chasseurs, to be Adj of a Depot Batt, 


tothe Hastings; A Young to the Formidable; H P Dicken to the Royal William; | y Chester, who exc. 
R Poole from the contract mail service to St. Vincent; G R Bell of the Odin to 


BreveT.—Maj Lardner, ret f-p, 47th Ft, to be Lt-Col, the rank being hon 
only. Baron Stutterheim to have rank of Col while employed on a particular 
service. Capt Graham, late of B A of Turkish Contingent Force, to have the 
hon rank of Maj while so employed. The undermentioned officers of Turkish 
Contingent Force, to have the local rank of Maj while so employed: Capt 
Stukes, R E; Capt Gordon, 60th Ft; Capt the Hon C Grimston, late Coldst 


to the Admiralty; E Purcell; Charles Elliott, Governor of Trinidad; Thomas Gds; Capt Taylor, 18th Regt Bombay N I, employed on a special service in 
Bennett, Commodore on the West India station, and second in command to the 


Persia, to have the local rank of Maj in Persia while soemployed. The under- 
mentioned officers of Turkish Con Force to have a step of local rank while so 
employed. To have the local rank of Maj; Capt Heyman, of 15th Regt Bom- 
bay NI. To have local rank of Capt; Lt Forrest, of 3d Bombay E Regt. 
Hospirau Starr.—To be Acting Assist-Surgs; A Kilroy, G Sharp, B Stiles, 
J Winter, C Jessop, R Turner, W Burkitt, T Bennett, J Robotham, W Farmer, 


eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland.-Charles Henry Darling, Esq., ad-| W Trestrail, A Rickards, and C Buckley, Gents; G Palatiano, MD. 


ministrator of the Government of Newfoundland, to be Governor an 


Council of the Virgin Islands. 





Arup. 





Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over that Island and its dependencies.—James Hudson 
ae — M. sinister to the King of Sardinia, os. to 4 —_ Commander 
of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath.—Messrs. Henry Muggeridge and 3 
Charles Decimus Crosley, Sheriffs of London and Middlesex are Knighted.— Depot Butt, read Burke, app Qumr of a Depot Batt. 
Cornelius Kortright, Esq., to be President and Senior Member of the Executive 


Tue E. I. Conpany’s Service.—Hourse- Guards, April 25, 1855.—In 
order to remove any doubt which may exist as to the rank and precedence 


To be Purveyor to the Forces; J Stoodley, Gent. 
The appt of F Cole, Gent, to an Ensigncy in 82d Ft, did not take place. 
Memoranpa.—Eor Ens White to be Lt w-p, v Burke, app Paymaster of @ 


OrFice OF ORDNANCE, May 2.—Royal Regt of Artillery; Gent Cadets to be 
Lts; De Moleyns, v Juhustone; Marshall, v Field; Richardson, v Bradshaw; 
Wardell, vy Campbell; Hill, v French; Campbell, ySeymour, all pro. Strange, 
any = Wyndham, Wynne, Van Straubenzee and Shakerley. Serj-Maj Hoge 
to be Qtmr. 


Cores oF Royal ENGIngERS.—Gent Cadets t> be Lts; Maitland, Webber, 
Festing, Lockhart, Dzcie, Stock.ey and Papillon. ' , 





b-p, v Perry, who ret; Ens Dane, from the 9th Ft, to be Ens w-p; F Ledgard, | 
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New Dooks. 


Tue May Fiower, axnp MtsceLtangzous WRITINGS. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Boston, Phillips & Co.—The notoriety of the author, 
and a marked neatness in its type and getting up, have induced 
us to read considerable portions of this volume. The contents for the 
most part have already appeared in print, being now harvested from 
divers periodicals. Therein—if Mrs. Stowe’s literary fame had not been 
trumpeted to the ends of the civilized earth—they might with equal pro- 
priety have reposed. They will be extensively devoured and flatteringly 
appreciated, as coming from her pen : but if thrown upon the world of let- 
ters by a novice, they would scarcely have drawn forth any comments. 
They are a series of pleasant, unexceptionable, moral, and religious 
sketches, showing a tone of mind the very opposite of morose, and a facile 
handling of the pen. Beyond this, there is really nothing to be said 
about them, that might not with equal propriety by said of some scores of 
new publications, issued year by year. 

Tux History or Turkey. By 4. De Lamartine. New York. 
Appleton.—The first volume of a work that appears at an appropriate 
moment, and by a writer whose picturesque graces of style will always 
secure him the regard of the public. If his own travels in the East 
( Voyage en Orient) were a mingled tissue of observation and romance, 
there appears no reason to believe that in the compilation of this record of 
the past, he has similarly indulged his caprices. To select the most striking 
events, to linger over portraits of the most illustrious personages, to di- 
late upon the most attractive localities—herein the poetic spirit of La- 
martine finds occasion to manifest itself, without offending his reader by 
a too frequent a display of egotism. 

Prefacing this volume is an article—for so it may be called—on the 
Eastern question, narrating the author’s interview with the present Sul - 
tan, and forcibly invoking the best efforts of Western Europe against 
the threatened submersion of the Northern barbarians. It does not how- 
ever contain much novelty of argument, and is perhaps a little strained 
in its deductions. The history, which goes back to the earliest period, is 
so far brought down to the close of the reign of Mahomet I. § Amongst 
its many episodes—which, by the way, will be its chief attraction—we 
cite with approval his biography of Mahomet the Prophet, and his stir- 

ring records of the conflict between Bajazet and Timour.—The translator 
has, on the whole, well executed his difficult task; for let no one sup- 
pose that because a French author is easy of comprehension, his command 
of language can be easily imitated. Expressions nevertheless are met 
with here and there, at which one cannot but smile, or wonder if the task 
were not at times deputed to some inferior hand.—Thus we read—‘ the 
cincture of my sword”—*“ Mahomet, still propense to love, transcended 
soon the four wives prescribed by his own law to Massulmans’’—* he bad 
hitherto inhabited, turn about, the apartment of one or other of his 
wives’’—“ longanimity in victory’—‘ the disseminated islands of the 
Archipelago”—* he ran to besiege Bagdad,” &c., &c. These are ble- 
mishes; but we repeat that the version is a fair one. Indeed the person 
who made it must have taken something more than common interest in 
the subject, for he indulges in occasional notes; and in one place tekes 
upon himzelf to omit several pages of what he calls “ garish description!” 
We presume that the work is a reprint from an Eaglish publication, but 
nothing in the title-page, or elsewhere, indicates the fact. ; 


Hine Avts. 


A GLIMpsE OF AN EnGiiso Homesteap. ew York. Williams, Ste- 
vens, Williams & Co.—The name alone of this new engraving would 
compel our notice, had it not in itself the strongest grounds for a word 
of commendation to the public. It is rather more than a year ago—on 
the 11th of March, 1854,—that the 4/bion warmly greeted the exhibition, 
in this city, of Herring’s oil painting that bears the above name. As a 
work of art its merits were very high ; asa most pleasant picture of a 
scene in the rural and animal life of Eagland, it attained at once un- 
bounded popularity. Here it is, reproduced by the graver’s skill ia all 
the attractiveness of etching and mezzotint. If at a distance, gentle 
reader, pray refer to the description in the Albion, cited above: if in 
town, stay your passing footsteps at Messrs. Williams and Co.’s well known 
establishment in Broadway, and treat yourself to a cheap pleasure by 
adding this attractive print to your collection. By the way, you must 
not fail at the same time to see half-a-dozen admirable “ portraits to the 
life’ of the varieties of Eaglish sporting dog. They are by Ansdell, and 
newly imported. 








A NEW STAR IN THE POETICAL FIRMAMENT. 


The London critics are hailing the advent of a young English poet, who, 
under the title of Owen Meredith, aspires to the lays, in this period of 
warlike and political turmoil. From many notices of the new comer— 
generally favourable—we select a somewhat lengthy one from the cur- 
rent number of the Vew Month/y Magazine, the volume which it re- 
views not having been yet republished here, nor having in its original 
form fallen into our hands. We must confess also that we take particu 
lar interest in this début, because unless we are misinformed, Mr. Owen 
Meredith is a literary acquaintance of our readers’, and a personal ac- 
quaintance of our own. We believe him to be none other than Robert 
Bulwer Lytton, the eldest son of the Novelist, and a young man in his 
twenty-third year. He was in this country, a few years ago, as Attaché to 
the Legation at Washington, whilst his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwsr, held the 
appointment of Minister. 

So much having been made public, we hold ourselves now at liberty to 
state that the earliest printed effusions of this promising bard appeared in 
the columns of this paper. They may be found occasionally in the Albion, 
during the latter part of 1851 and the earlier months of 1852, headed 
“ Snatches of Verse, from the Note-Book of a Harrow School-boy.”” Many 
of them were greatly and deservedly admired. And now to the London 
Collection, containing “ Clytemnestra, and other Poems.” 

Here, if nota full-fledged poet, is at least no mere unfledged poetaster. 
If not already great in performance, the poetry of Owen Meredith is great 
in promise. Young he evidently is, and his verses are not exempt from 
liabilities of youth : but that is a kind of fault which every day will, or 
Ought to, mend ; and if the present minstrel’s strains show in no scant 
measure the unripeness of youth, its lack of restraint, of discipline, of 
chastened judgment, so do they its energy, its glow, the large hope which 
belongs to life’s dawn, the rich fancy which to itself a kingdom is. He is 
thoughtful, and gives to his thoughts a serious, earnest expression ; a ten. 
der pathos frequently marks bis lines, of ample power to soften aud sub- 
Cue ; vigour is not wanting, on occasion, even of a dramatic order ; he 
18 a close and loving student of Nature and her works, her landscapes, 

er sea changes, ber skyey inflaeuces; and he bas an ear for the music of 
thythm and metrical variations, something over-fond perhaps of the free 
and adventurous in this line of things. 
th Clytemnestra ”” may be pronounced a dashingly “ grand junction ”’ of 
: Classical and the Romantic in tragic art. In much keeping pretty 
ae to Aischylus, it is suffused with the glow and colouring of post- 
, akspearian times. It bas choruses, dialogues, and phrases that iu 
orm may be thought almost too literally Grecian, but in spirit they be- 
ong toan age which has been sung to by Keats and Shelley, Tennyson 
and the Brownings.e _“Clytemnestra” is incomparably more spirited, 
Powerfal, and impressive an imitation of the old Attic type—more free 
‘0 movement, striking in situation, and rich in composition—than we re- 
oe to have seen this mauy a day in any production of the kind. 

lytemnestra herself, a gorgeous tragedy queen, in sceptred pall comes 


.nowing bats, and the snails’ dull march adown shining trails, 


nestra of Ascbylus, it bas been said by Schlegel, could not with propri- 
ety have been portrayed as a frail seduced woman, but must appear with 
the features of the heroic age, so rife with bloody catastrophes, in which 
all passions were vehement, and men, both the good and the bad, surpass- 
ed the ordinary standard of later and un-heroic ages: and after this 
Aschylean type is moulded this new impersonation of the royal regicide. 
JEgisthus, beside her, is a very foil to set off her energies to the utmost 
— puny sinner, whose ambitions, purposes, resolves, passions, beside 
ers, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. 


He cringes before her as she wooes him, aghast at her power over his flut- 
tering, abject soul, and sees in her a godlike fiend, in whose eyes heaven 
and hell seem meeting, and who owns and plies a spell to sway the in- 
most courses of his soul. She can reproach the gods for fashioning her 
in woman’s soft mould, giving her those lengths of silky hair, those hands 
too delicately dimpled, and those arms too white, too weak, the while 
they left the man’s heart in her, to mar their masterpiece— 
That I should perish, 

Who else had won renown among my peers, 

A man, with men—perchance a god with you, 

Had you but better sex’d me, you blind Gods! 
Her pathetic recal of the days when Iphigenia nestled in her bosom. 
comes in with similiar effect to Lady Macbeth’s* remembrance of her 
father, e0 like the sleeping Duncan. The description of the sacrifice in 
Aulis by the Chorus is vivid and forcible, though it reads like an expan- 
sion of the terse stanzas by Tennyson,t with which the Quarterly Review 
saw fit to make merry, twenty years since. Of Mr. Meredith’s choruses 
in general we should be glad to quote one or two specimens ; but strophes 
and antistrophes take up such a deal of room, and we have so little to 
spare, that we must content ourselves with commending them to the at- 
tention of the reader, whether learned in Greek plays or not—if the for- 
mer, he will appreciate something of the English playwright’s plastic art 
and sympathetic genins—if the latter, he (or, being by hypothesis “ no 
scholard ” in the Greek, she) has an opportunity of forming a more lively 
notion of what the Greek chorus was like, and in a style vastly more 
readable, enjoyable, and rememberable, than in a vast majority of similiar 
adaptations. 
Mr. Meredith is possibly a little too fond of dealing with connubial dif- 
ficulties. Leaving ‘“‘ Clytemnestra,’”’ the most powerful thing in the vol- 
ume is “The Wife’s Tragedy ’—but ite power is of the same objection- 
able cast as that which marks Kotzebue’s Menschenhass und Reue 
(“ The Stranger ” of our stage), and its finale is pitched injthe same (may 
we call it falsetto?) key. “ Good Night in the Porch” is free from any 
such exception, and is an affecting transcript of household love, in spirit 
and manner not without affinity to “ Bertha in the Lane” by Mrs.Brown- 
ing, whom indeed our young poet bas clearly studied, and admired to 
the point of imitation,—that gifted lady’s husband, and the poet-laureate 
being also, repeatedly and emphatically,among the models after whom he 
has formed himself, though with a sufficient accompaniment of indepen- 
dence, and original character, to warrant the belief that, in future efforts, 
he will approve himself capable of a “ self-supporting system,” that shall 
defy allusion to “ Sordello,”’ or to “« Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” or to 
“ A Dream of Fair Women.” The singular poem entitled “ The Earl’s 
Return ” is a medley of all his manners and moods—alternately wild, 
dreamy, tender, rugged, stormy, subtle, and grimly humorous. “A 
Soul’s Loss” is a forcible but melodious record of stifled passion—some 
of the stanzas breathe deepest thoughts in words that burn into the soul, 
and compel sympathy with that other scul’s “ Loss.” “The Artist,” 
again, is rich in meditative passages, and evidences an artist-author in 
the smoothness and sweetness of its metrical flow, while it implies a 
pledge of bis inspiration to eschew all second-hand trading in authorship, 
and to speak out for himself the poetry that may be in him, and beat out 
music of his own, nor be 

Degenerate copyist of copies. 

The enthusiasm with which the sights and sounds of Mother Earth are 
observed in these poems, and the fulness with which their charms, or im- 
posing pomps, or lurking mysteries, are chronicled, form one of the mort 
note-worthy characteristics of this new poet. He delights to depict the 
stagnant levels, burning in the distant marsh—the garden-bowers dim 
with dew—the white-rose thorns twinkling with sparkling drops—to bid 
us list the bittern’s parting call, aud the harsh murmurs of the frogs 
among the low reeds,—or watch the coming and going overhead of win- 


With slow pink cones, and soft wet horns. 
We meet by the score with descriptive fragments such as this : 
From bes warm upland comes a gust made fragrant with the brown hay 
there. 
The meek cows with their white horns thrust above the hedge, stand still and 
stare. 
The steaming horses from the wains droop o’er the tank their plaited manes. 
Or this sea-side sketch : 


And when the dull sky darken’d down to the edges, 
And the keen frost kindled in star and spar, 
The sea might be known by a noise on the ledges 
Of the long crags, gathering power from afar 
Thro’ his roaring bays, and crawling back 
Hissing, as o’er the wet pebbles he dragg’d 
His skirt of foam fray’d, dripping, and jagg’d. 
Every sea-shore roamer will own the graphic effect of the next extract : 
But when the swallow, that sweet new-comer, 
Floated over the sea in the front of the summer, 
The salt dry sands burn’d white, and sicken’d 
Men’s sight in the glaring horn of the bay ; 
And all things that fasten, or float at ease 
In the silvery light of the leprous seas 
With the pulse of a hideous life were quicken’d, ” 
Fell loose from the rocks, and crawl’d crosswise away. 
Fippery sidelong crabs, half-strangled 
By the white sea-grasses in which they were tangled, 
And those half-living creatures, orb’d, ray’d, and sharp-angled, 
Fan-Fish, and star-fish, and polypous lamps, 
Hueless and boneless, that languidly thicken’d, 
Or fiat-faced, or spikéd, or ridgéd with humps, 
Melting off from their clotted clusters and clumps, 
Sprawled over the shore in the heat of the day. 
Stanzas abound, too, of pictorial power like the following : 
The ozier’d, oozy water, ruffled 
__ By fluttering swifts that dip and wink : 
Deep cattle in the cowslips mufiled, 
Or lazy-eyed upon the brink, &c. 
Several of the minor poems in this collection are as fully stored with 
similar descriptive details ; one in particular, whose only title is ‘* Song,” 
riots in wealth of illustratioa from garden-ground—each allusion beto- 
kening a habit of observation on the part of the songster, who testifies 
what he has seen with his eyes, and heard with his ears, and his bands 
have handled, feelingly, in the world of nature, not merely in the echo of 
books—the purple iris hanging its head on its lean stalk, the spider spill- 
ing his silver thread between the columbines’ bells, the drunken beetle, 
that, 





roused ere night, 
Breaks blundering from the rotten rose,— 
the jasmin dropping her yellow stars 
In mildew'd mosses one by one,— 
yhocks falling off their tops, the lotus-blooms that “ ail white i’ 
,’ the freckled foxglove fainting and grieving, while 
The smooth-paced slumbrous slug devours 
The dewy leaves of gorgeous flowers, 
And smears the glistering leaves. 
Meanwhile, all to the burden of the song, “ suns sink away, sweet things 
decay,”” we mark how 
From brazen sunflowers, orb and fringe, 
The burning burnish dulls and dies : 
Sad Autumn sets a sullen tinge 
Upon the scornful peonies : 


the holl 
the sun 











The one limps out, and heaves 
A speckled lump in speckled bowers : 
4 reeking moisture clings, and lowers 
The lips of lapping leaves. 

Specimens of Mr. Meredith's imagery it were easier to collect than to 
select, at least 80 as to do him justice. His similitudes are often striking, 
sometimes a little overstrained. The forlorn Lady in “The Earl’s Re- 
turn,” weary with watching, and wasted with pining regrets, is described 
at night as putting by 

: ——the coil and care 
i Of the day that lay furl'd like an idle weft* 
Sir Launcelot’s “ mighty shield,” backed and worn by dint of knightl 
combat, is said to have Y y aid 
Look'd like some crack’ 
By night o'er Baltic he 
The Greek Herald, observin 


d and frozen moon that hangs 
adlands all alone. 


bp } g the effect of his news on Clytemnestra, and 
awed by “ that brooding eye whore lightis language,” thus describes her 
reception of his message of Agamemnon’s advent : 


——Some great thought, I see, 
Mounts up the royal chambers of her blood, 
As a king mounts his palace; holds high pomp 
In her Olympian bosom; gains her face, 
Possesses all her noble glowing cheek 
With sudden state; and gathers grandly up 
Its slow majestic meanings in her eyes! 


When Clytemnestra fiads Ezisthus failing her, and utterly belying 
her hopes of him, and of her own fature in and through him, she bitterly 
exclaims: 

This was the Atlas of the world I built! 


Alexander Smith is not to have Night and the Stars all to himself ;— 
rather he seems to have provoked to emulation them that are his fellows. 


Here is one of Owen Meredith’s many commercings with the imagery of 
the starry firmament on high: . 


And when, over all of these, the night 
Among her mazy and milk-white signs, 
And cluster’d orbs, and zig-zag lines, 

Burst into blossoms of stars and light, 

The sea was glassy ; the glassy brine 

Was paven with lights—blue, crystalline, 

And emerald green ; the dark world hung 

Balanced under the moon, and swung 

In a net of silver sparkles. 


The pale-faced lady who awaited so wistfully “ the Earl’s Return,” has 
this among other starry visions of the night : 


Suddenly 
At times a shooting star would spin 
Shell-like out of heaven, and tumble in, 
And burst o’er a city of stars ; but she, 
As he dash’d on the back of the Zodiac, 
And quiver’d and glow’d down arc and node, 
And split sparkling into infinity. 
Thought that some angel, in his reveries 
Thinking of earth, as he pensively 
Lean'd over the star-grated balcony 
In his palace among the Pleiades, 
And grieved for the sorrow he saw in the land, 
Had dropped a white lily from his loose hand. 


There is danger of indulging with too wide a poetical license in “ con- 
ceits’”’ of this sort, which verge upon the “ high fantastical.” 

‘* The Artist” is, perhaps, the best example of our poet’s meditative 
habit. It owes something to Emerson in its cast of thought, but it has a 
“ native hue ofresolution,” and character and pith of its owa. It teaches 
the inexhaustible teachings of Nature, animate and inanimate—haply hid 
in bramble blossoms, or shut withio the daisy-lid: it shows how the Cre- 
ator’s glory lies within reach, so that the mosses we trample on, and “ the 
pebbles on the wet sea-beech, have solemn meanings strange and sweet.” 
The peasant at his cottage door 

May teach thee more than Plato knew: 

See that thou scorn him not: adore 

God in him, and thy nature teo. 

We are bid seek more in the woodbiac’s breath, and the vine’s woolly 
tendrils, than in Cato’s suicide, or Cicero’s words to Catiline—to recog- 
nise in the wild rose our next of blood, and our sisterhood in the kin 
cupa. “ Be strong,’ the would-be Artist is exhorted, “ and trust hi 
instincts more than all the creeds:’’ this is Emerson all over— 


Not all the wisdom of the schools 
Is wise for thee. Hast thou to speak ? 
No man hath spoken for thee. Rules 
Are well : but never fear to break. 
The scaffolding of other souls: 
It was not meant for thee to mount ; 
Though it may serve thee. Separate wholes 
Make up the sum of God's account. 
And go is this: 
Burn catalogues. Write thine own books. 
What need to pore o'er Greece and Rome? 
When whoso thro’ his own life looks 
Shall find that he is fully come 


Through Greece and Rome, and Middle-Age : 
Hath been by turns, ere yet full-grown, 
Soldier, and Senator, and Sage, 
And worn the tunic and the gown. 


An excerpt or two, “ most musical most melancholy,” from “ A Soul’s 
Loss,”’ will tell their own tale: 


Mourn I may, that from her features 
All the angel light is gone. 
Bat I chide not. Human creatures 
Are not angels. She was none. 
Women have so many natures! 
I think she loved me well with one. 
(Surely there is a pent-up beauty in these lines, and a veiled depth of 
feeling, exceedingly rare. But again :) 


Great men reach dead hands unto me 
From the graves to comfort me.t 

Shakspeare’s heart is throbbing thro’ me. 
All man has been man may be. 

Plato speaks like one that knew me. 
Life is made Philosophy. 


Ah, no, no! while yet the leaf 

Turns, the truths upon it pall. 
By the stature of this grief, 

Even Shakspeare shows so small! 
Plato palters with relief. 

Grief is greater than them all ! 


We have left ourselves no space to give entire any promiaent specimen 
of Mr. Meredith’s lyrical genius. But after so many shreds, scraps, and 
sundries, dislocated and dismembered at our own will and pleasure, it is 
due to him to give some one “ copy of verses” unbroken and unmangled 
—and in giving the following, it #s also due to him to add, that our 
choice of it has been controlled by the ‘ law of limitation” in a periodi- 
cal’sletter-press. If little, it has, however, the merit of being (what Ham- 
let calls) a ‘‘ picture in little :” 


THE RUINED PALACE, 
Broken are the Palace windows : 
Rotting is the Palace floor. 
The damp wind lifts the arras, 
And swings the creaking door ; 
But it only startles the white owl 
From his perch on a monarch’s throne, 





* « Weft is a favourite word with Mr. Meredith, who is fond of rolemating 0 
pet phrase. We have noted various instances: here is one, of the recurr 4 
use of the word ‘“ ripple” in reference to music : 
Of heapéd spots which a bright snake hath left, 
Or that dark house, the blind worm’s lair, 
When the star-wingéd moth from the windows hath crept. 
“ Sometimes, at night, a music was roll’d— 
A ripple of silver harp-strings cold.”— The Earl’s Return. 


* The Thane’s wife must have been often in our poet’s eye, while working | 48ai0: : . 
out his ideal of the wife of the Grecian generalissimo. At times there is an 4 “« Then wave over wave of oe aes silver wires mn : 
most plagiarism, however unconscious, from the very language of Shakspeare. z Gan ripple, and the minstrel took heart to begin it.”—Jbid. 
The famous “ If we should fail,’"—‘* We fail!” &c., may seem to have suggested And again : 


the puint in the following, where Clytemnestra is striving to determine the in- 
determinate nature of her feebler accomplice : 
Clyt. His lips comprest—his eye dilates—he is saved ! 

O, when strong natures into frailer ones 

Have struck deep root, if one exalt not both, 

Both must drag down and perish ! 


<Egisth. If we should live— 
Clyt. And we shall live. 

gisth. , ee yet— 
Clyt. What! shrinking still? 


I'll do the deed, &c. 





Sweeping by, majestic, etroag of will, and hot of passion ;—the C/ytem- 





grotesque effect. 


“ She turn’d and caught her lute, and pensively 
Rippled a random masic down the strings.” —Elayne le Blanc. 
“ Spill” is another privileged phrase, employed sometimes with an almost 
We have— 
“ The spider spills his silver thread 
Between the bells of columbines. 


And again: 


——‘ [ hear the sandy, shrill cascade 
Leap down upon the val- and spill 
His heart out round the muffled mill,” &c. 





+ “A Dream of Fair Women.” t 


+ The repetition of this “ me,” with a difference in the accentuation, merely 
0 accommodate the rhythm, not the sense, is a little awkward. 
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And the rat that was gnawing the harp-strings 
A Queen once played upon. 


Dare you linger here at midnight 
Alone, when the wind is about, 
And the bat, and the newt, and the viper, 
And the creeping things come out ? 
Beware of these ghostly chambers ! 
Search not what my heurt hath been, 
Lest you find a phantom sitting 
Where once there sat a Queen. 





Tue Late Sm Henry Bisnor.—It is with great pain that we have to 
announce this melancholy event, which took place on Monday evening 
last ; and it is with still greater pain that we must add that it occurred 
ander very lamentable circumstances—this great musician, of whom his 
country may 80 justly be proud, baving been reduced to a state of pover- 

almost amounting to destitution. Several days previously an an- 
nouncement had appeared in the newspapers intimating that his friends 
were about to set on foot a subscription for his relief. It stated that they 
“feel a painful but unavoidable necessity for announcing that this esti- 
mable composer is at this moment labouring under pecuniary embar- 
rassment ; they feel deeper regret in stating that he is suffering from 
acute bodily infirmity, without the slightest means for meeting his owu 
immediate necessities, or for making any provision for his two youngest 
children, a son and adaughter.” It was at the same time announced 
that, in consequence of Sir Henry Bishop’s increasing illness, it had been 
necessary to discontinue the afternoon concerts at the Hanover-square 
Rooms; but that concert on an extended scale was to take place at 


Convent-garden Theatre on the 16th of this month, the proceeds to be| vet. Brussels lappets, white plume ; diamond ornaments.—Lady Peto. 
applied for his benefit and that of his two youngest children. Notwith- | Costume de cour, composed of a green and silver rich brocaded train, 
standing the deplorable state of his health, a fatal termination of his | trimmed with bouffants of crape, agraffed with bouquets of accacia, dew- 


malady, we believe, was not immediately apprebended ; but he rapidly | drops, and silver grass ; dress of Islay green silk, covered with two mag- 
nificent Brussels lace flounces, Brussels lace berthe, and lappete. Head-| ble work of history, politic, or philosophy ; and a paper on Russian lite- 


grew worse, till at length he sank under his sufterings—a ead close of so 
long and brilliant a career! 

Sir H. Bishop must have reached at leastthe ageof 69. He wasa 
native of London, and at an early age was placed under the musical tui- 
tion of Bianchi, a celebrated dramatic composer of that day. Bishop 
himself became known as a composer so early as the year 1806, by a 


ballet called “Tamerlan et Bajazet,” produced at the Italian Opera-| every member of the jury having mentioned his picture first when ques- 
tioned as to the works of excellence presented for competition. ‘This | the editor, of M. Michelet’s Renaissance. 


dress, Court plume and parure of diamonds and emeralds. 


The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a train of rich blue glace silk, | flank, our gallant Nimrod found himeelf, at once, almost on the top of the 


festooned with blue tulle, satin ribbon, and bunches of pink roses. The | infuriated beast. He bad only time to jamp from bis horse before she was 
corsage was ornamented with diamonds and turqucise. The petticoat | over his back, and had fastened upon one of the beaters. The poor fel- 
was blue tulle, over rich glace silk, and was festooned to match the train, | low’s peril was imminent; but his two companions, with courageous 
with banches of roses. The necklace was pearls and diamonds. The | hearts, came up to his rescue, and attacked the brate with their swords. 
head-dress was formed of a tiara of roses and stars in diamonds, lace lap- | The spectacle now became awful, and inevitable death would have over- 


ts, and white feathers. taken one or more of the brave beaters, bad not Capt. Wyville raised his 


gr tore Colloredo. A train of cerise glace, richly trimmed with deep | rifle and shot the lioness through the head. The skill and dexterity of 
black lace and bows of ribbon, over a petticoat of the same, trimmed | the shot was enhanced by the fact, that the deviation of a hair’s breadth 
with deep flounces of black lace ; corsage trimmed alike. Head-dress of | from the true aim would most likely have carried the ball to the heart of 
white jasmin and cerise belles de jour, two magnificent tiaras of diamonds | one of bis undaunted companions. Capt. Wyville, however, seems to pos- 
and riviere, court plumes and lappets, and necklace of perles fines and | sess the eye of the eagle and nerves of iron. For courage and coolness 
diamonds.—Madame Van de Weyer. Train of rich black poult de soie, | the adventure has never been surpassed ; and rarely, if ever, equalled. 
lined with black glace, and trimmed with ruches of tulle and black jet ; | One of the beaters has sustained considerable damage, the points of three 
petticoat of rich black glace, with tulle bouillone over, looped with | of his fingers having been accidentally struck off by the sword of one of 
wreaths of jet and large nouds of crape ribbon. Black scarf, for head, | his companions ; he is doing well, and is being carefully attended to. The 
spotted with jet, black plume; diamond ornaments.—Duchess of North- | animals were brought into camp, and skinned this morraing, Capt. Wy- 
umberland. Train of blue moire antique, lined with glace and trimmed | ville, with a generosity corresponding with his bravery, has ordered the 
with point lace ; petticoat of blue tulle over glace, with flounces of | sum of 100 rupees to be distributed among the brave fellows who accom- 
Brussels point, trimmed with bouquets of white azalias. Head-dress, | panied him in his expedition.—Bombay Telegraph. 

feathers and lace lappets ; ornaments, diamonds and pearls.— Marchioness 
ot Breadalbane. Train of maize glace, covered and trimmed with tulle} A Russian OnGAN, NoT Parronisep BY THE GOVERNMENT.—Not one 
and Brussels point ; petticoat of maize moire antique, trimmed with tulle | of the least remarkable signs of the times on the northern horizon is the 
and flounces of magnificent Brussels lace. Head-drese, feathers and veil ; | announcement by the esteemed and distinguished exile Alexander Her- 
ornaments, stomacher, necklace, and tiara of sapphires and diamonds.— | zen, whose whole life is devotion to the cause of social emancipation 
Countess of Derby. Train of rich blue brocade, lined with white glace, | among his countrymen, of a Quarterly Russian Review to be published 
and trimmed round with tulle bouillons, nceuds of ribbon, and fine Brus- | in London, as the organ of revolutionary Russia, It is to be called L’- 
sels lace ; petticoat of rich white moire antique, trimmed en tablier, with | Etoile Polaire: the first number will appear on the Ist of August. It 
fine Brussels lace, white Canadian apple-blossom, and nceuds of blue vel- | will depend on the support the editor may receive from Russia whether 





the Review will appear at intervals of three or four months. In each 
number there will be a general article of revolutionary philosophy, ad- 
dressed more particularly to social questions, an historical or statistical 
article on Russia, or on the Slavonic race ; an analysis of some remarka- 


rature ; with the usual summary and correspondence. M, Herzen offers 
ctiin , this Review as an asylum to his countrymen “ who have been shipwrecked 
Promisep CeLesrity.—The new genius in painting, Louis Hamon, who | by the censorsbip.”” He desires to “ fix in type” the forbidden mana- 





has suddenly started from obscurity to the most brilliant celebrity is | script fragments of Pouchkine, Lermontoff Rileieff. In the first number 
whispered to possess the best chance of the great prize at the Exposition, | we are promised a curious correspondence between Belinsky and Gogol ; 


a political paper, with this text, “* Qu’est-ce que l’Etat? and a review, by 





house. His first English opera, ‘‘ The Circassian Bride,” was produced at 
Drury-lane, in February, 1809; but on the night after its first perfor- 
mance the theatre was burnt to the ground, and Bishop’s score perished 
in the flames. From a few fragments of it still extant, particularly the 


artist, whose name was utterly unknown among us yesterday, has just 
published for the benefit of his friends a short memoir of bis life, wherein 
he details with admirable naiveté all the physical studies of his childhood, 


We hail the appearance of this Ru-sian Review with real satisfaction, 


and we cordially wish its courageous editor success. 


Tue Save or THE Birkenueap Docks.—Referring to our report of, 


fine duet “I'll love thee,” it mast have been a work of great merit. | al) the moral courtesy of bis later age. His father, a chouan of Brittany, 


“The Maniac,” produced the following year at the Lyceum, has always | died of wounds received in fighting for the Bourbons, leaving him still an in- 
fant under the care of his widowed mother already possessed of a treasure of | correct some portions of the observations made by Mr. Coulborn, and to 


seven other children. Poor Louis’ earliest lessons from nature were taken | add some additional particulars, with reference to the sale of the Birken- 


been regarded as one of his best works. 
In 1810 he was engaged as composer and director of the music at 


yesterday, of the meeting of the Wallasey Commissioners, we have to 


Covent garden ; and then began that long and brilliant series of operas | when engaged upon his unsavoury trade of gatheriag sticks and some- | head Docks. It appears that the total amount of the purchase money is 
which he produced for that theatre, in rapid and uninterrupted succession | thing worse along the public road. The brothers of the doctrine took him | £1,143,000, of which £250,000 has to be paid at once in Corporation 
down to the year 1824, when bis connection with it terminated. That | for sweet Jesus’ sake a few years later, and Jean de Lamennais, the su- bonds, bearing interest at the rate of four per cent. For the balance, 
series, commencing with “The Knight of Snowdon,” and ending with | perior of the schools of Brittany, was so charmed with the goodness, the | Corporation Bonds are also to be given, but are to carry no interest for 
“ Native Land,” includes no less than fifty-eight pieces. Many of them | honesty, the mildness of this poetic nature, that he pereuaded himself that | the first year. For the succeeding three years the holders are to receive 
were too hastily written ; some were melo dramas, spectacles, and trifling | the boy Louis was too good for the world, and induced him to don the | interest at the rate of two per cent., and for the fullowing three years 


morceaux de circonstance ; but a great number were works of sterling | jong gown and become one of the holy brothers then established at Pena | three per cent. 


At the end of seven years one half the purchase money is 


merit, which were received, not only in the metropolis, but throughout | fie], But Jean de Lamennais was too near akin to the Abbé not to be | to be paid, and the balance to carry interest at the rate of four per cent. 


the whole kingdom, with enthusiasm, and obtained for their author the | soon convinced of his mistake—he soon perceived that the coarse black 


The property comprised in the sale is that belonging to the Birkenhead Dock 


well-deserved title of “the English Mozart.” Bishop’s last dramatic / gown of the Christian Brothers was too long for the artistic soul of Louis | Trustees, and the Birkenhead Dock Company, which consists of about 
work of magnitude was “ Aladdin,” which was produced at Drury lane, ) Hamon ; it was for ever tripping him up and causing him to stumble ; so | 200 acres water space, besides land and warehouses. The preliminary ar- 
under unfavourable circumstances. In 1826 Weber’s “Oberon ’’ was | one day, when Louis Hamon was missing at the poor noon-tide repast at | rangements have been concluded, and now only await the confirmation of 
brought out at Covent-garden ; and, to increase the public interest, the | Penafiel, Jean Lamennais, like a true brother of the sublime author of the | the various public bodies whose interests are involved. The estate com- 
famous German musician appeared, as alion, to direct the performance. | « Paroles d’un Croyant,”,spoke up at the council board and took the | prised in the sale, at present yields an income of about £8,000 per an- 
The managers of the rival theatre, wishing for something to counterbal- | whole responsibility of the crime upon himself, declaring that he had been | num.—Liverpool Times, May 5. 


ance the attraction at the other house, prevailed on Bishop to write an | deceived and had likewise deceived the wayward boy into a belief of his 


opera for them. He imprudently complied, and produced “ Aladdin ”— 
a work on which he exerted all his powers; but, as might have been ex- 
| ae ery its great and numerous beauties were overlooked, and it entirely 
failed of success. 

This was the termination of Bishop’s splendid career as a composer for 
the stage. But he did not sink into inaction. He continued to write 
many beautiful songs, duets, glees, and other vocal pieces for the concert- 
room and the chamber, which obtained general popularity, and contribu- 
ted to preserve among us that wholesome relish for sound English melody 
which is too much impaired by the constantly increasing importation of 
works of the foreign schools. The later volumes of Moore’s Irish Melo- 
dies were also committed to his care; and his masterly arrangements 
were found immeasurably superior to those of his predecessor, Sir John 
Stevenson. Among otber works of his latter days we may mention his 
contributions to the pages of this Journal, including not only original 
compositions of great beauty, but graceful and elegant symphonies and 
accompaniments to our finest national melodies. 

Of late years Bishop’s works have not met with the attention due to 
them from the British public. The prevailing rage for foreign novelties 
has led to an unjust neglect of our native artists ; but we venture to pre- 
dict that this neglect will be but temporary, and that at -no distant day 
the name of our illustrious countryman will receive due honour, and his 
beautiful songs regain all their old popularity London Ill. News, 
May 5. (By this death, the well-known vocalist, Madame Anna Bishop 
is made a widow.) 

Paris FasHions FOR EARLY SuMMER.—Longchamps and the fine wea- 
ther have realised our predictions, and we are, accordingly, in a better 

ition for advising our fair readers as to the choice of summer dresses. 

lounces are not so much in favour as hitherto, and dresses can be worn 
with plain skirts, the patterns being placed crosswise, and lessening to- 
wards the waist. They are cut out and placed upon a plain ground for 
flounces ; or they are left altogether upon the ground, and thus form a 
plain skirt. Almost all the grounds are @ petits quadrilles, very deli- 
cate, and the patterns are of coloured watered bands, and garlands of 
flowers of soft and very varied shades. Basques seem to be coming up 
again. The dresses have a disposition that forms the first flounce, and 
falls over upon the plain skirt. One of the newest robes is the Robe Vea- 
olitaine, of all shades. The ground is oftaffetas, with a pattern woven 
colour, and forming a draught-board : the pattern diminishing towards 
the top of the skirt. The corsage has three trimmings for the sleeves in 
smaller quadri/les, as well as the front of the corsage and the border of 
the basque. Other robes are of vert celadon upon vert pré, bleu Louise 
upon bleu plus foncé, &c. They are generally worn with flounces ; and 
in almost all the patterns of the lower part there is black, to contrast 
with these light colours ; or the pattern is une Grecque, or a quadrille. 
But when they are garlands of flowers, or sprinkled bouquets, no other 
shades than those of the flowers areemployed. Robes trimmed with gar- 
lands are called Corbeilles de Flore. Almost all the flounces are trim- 
med with a fringe. Black taffetas mantles are trimmed with deep Chan- 
tilly lace, falling over half the length of the skirt, and crossing in front. 
This kind is more recherché, and isin greater favour than the paletots 
with sleeves, which fit closer to the figure. 

The most distingué bonnets are white. Those of paille de riz, with 
alternated bands of white blonde, will be most worn. They are orna- 
mented with tufts of straw-coloured feathers, shaded rose towards the end. 
Many white feathers are also worn, with black. Bonnets are as small as 
ever ; but, to make up for it, the curtain falls very far behind the neck. 
It is proposed to have boots to match the shades of walking dresses ; 
but the innovation is not a happy one. We recommend black or gold- 
coloured English leather. 

We were unable last month to describe the toilette worn by the Em- 
press at Longchamps, but we now supply that deficiency. It was com- 
posed of a pearl-grey taffetas robe, ornamented up to the centre of the 
ekirt, with /iserons woven in silk of the same shade ; upon the front width 
the embroidery was continued up to the point of the corsage. The cor- 
sage was flat, montant @ pointe, and without basques. It was closed by 
small delicate pearl buttons, and worked upon the breast with Jiserons, 
like the smaller ones. Similar embroidery ornamented the flounces of 

the sleeves. The collar and the sleeves (called @ /’Imperatrice, and de- 

scribed by us last February) were in point a l’aiguille. A magnificent 
shawl of Indian gauze, with a white ground, embroidered in relief with 
flowers and fruit, woven with threads of gold and silver. The bonnet was 
of paille-de-riz and bands of blonde: tufts of muguets des bois were 
placed on each side. 

DrawinG-Room Dresses.—The dresses worn by some of the ladies pre- 
sent at the last Drawing-Room are thus chronicled : 

The Queen herself wore a train of white and gold moire silk, trimmed 
with white satin ribbon, gold blonde, and bows of red velvet. The petti- 
coat was white satin trimmed with gold blonde and bows of red velvet. 
Her Majesty wore on her head an opal and diamond diadem and feathers. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a train of grey satin trimmed with Ho- 
niton lace, the corsage ornamented with diamonds and jewels. The pet- 
ticoat was covered with seven flounces of Honiton lace. The head-dress 











vocation. BEGGAR GOVERNMENT.—The statistics of the chiffonniers are exceed- 
Louis Hamon, meanwhile, made his way on foot to Paris. How he| ingly eurious. The Faubourg St. Marceau is their peculiar department, 
lived or where he lodged no one can tell, not even himself. If he should | and the Rue N. St. Médard, with its impasses and ruel/es, their peculiar 
make a princely fortune and live in his own magnificent hotel, with his| /oca/e. This may be called “ Le Royaume du Chiffon.” It is remarka- 
blazonry over the gate, like the rest of our parvenu painters, he will,| ble how entirely they seem to live among themselves, and even then to 
perhaps, give us the history of those days which he will, doubtless, look | observe classes and degrees. They have des aristocrates, la bourgeoisie, 
upon as the happiest of his life, and regret accordingly. Meanwhile, his| and le peuple. In a little low cabaret outside the Barriére de Fontaine- 
pictures are already bid for by the first amateurs in Paris, and Lord S——, | bleau, and only frequented by themselves, they use the principal room 
the other day, paid one hundred guineas for a sketch of a drunkard, | for a weekly meeting, which they dignify by the name of ** Chambre des 
which he had painted four years ago, for a pint and a half of wine, where-| Parts ;” the second-best room is occupied by the class below them, and 
with to regale the old wheelwright of his village who had come up to} called “ Chambre des Députés ;”* and the worst is, in like manner, used as 
Paris on purpose to see him. The old wheelwright himself was sold to| a place of meeting for the “‘ Tiers Etat des Chiffonniers.’—A Glance be- 
Rothschild not long since for nearly as much—so that you see the hotel | hind the Grilles of Religious Houses in France. 
and blazonry, the carriages and chasseurs, the palanquins and Indian 


boys, with their gold turbans, may be close at hand after all.— Paris let- 
ter, April 26. Government keeper of mineral records, the following statement is re- 
What a truthful corollary does this extract furnish, to the moral of pated 00 on eogneeenee, very — iw a, of oe ge pg A at 
- ‘ ‘ : ou alth :—Coal, as raised at the pit’s mouth, F 00; 
the euartent little tale by Emile Souvestre, printed in another part of iron, £10,800,000 ; copper, £1,500,000; lead, £1,000,000; tin, £400,000 ; 
this day’s Albion ! silver, £210,000; zinc, £10,000; salt, clays, &c., £500,000; giving the 
An EARTHQUAKE AND A Russian Fricate.—We have already had in- | enormous total of £24,620,000. This is the value of the raw material. 
telligence of the great earthquake which occurred in the island of Niphon | When the cost of labour employed in converting this mass of matter into 
on the 23d of December, whereby the towns of Ohosaca and Simoda were | articles of utility or objects of ornament is added, it will be swelled a 
destroyed, and Jeddo much injured, and the Russian frigate Diana lost, | hundredfold. 
a in the Courrier du Havre the following details of the latter ; on enn Re oy ng eps eae, Sener of mari- 
— . al rights in France, has just been decided in one of the tribunals of Paris. 
_As we have already informed our readers, an earthquake of the most Madame Laborde, an operatic singer of some repute, had made an engage- 
violent aint bao pe ig at ay ata | among a oo pre bas | ment with the director of the Opera to sing for five months, at the rate 
occasione € loss of the iussian irigate fvana. ihe American steamer | of $500 per month, and to forfeit $10,000 for violation of her contract. 
Powhatan, which was in the same vicinity, and which saved many of the | But her husband objected to her fulfilling her engagement, and absolutely 
shipwrecked mariuers, bas prepared an account of its voyage from Japan | refused to listen to her entreaties to be permitted to do so. She there- 
to Shanghae, from which the /Vovelist, of een, has borrowed some fore had recourse to law, brought her husband before the Court of the 
details on the shipwreck of this Russian vessel. 0 Seine, and produced a general authority from him to her to enter into 
: P g y 
The frigate which was lost in the midst of this shocking catastrophe, | contracts with managers. The Court decided against her, on the princi 
a —_ 7 a ——— ee, “per at ie — in _ ple that the husband ought to be full and sovereign judge of his wife’s 
pleting the trety ween hussia & apan. + was at anchor In the! theatrical engagements, and that neither a general nor a special autho 
port of Simoda. From the moment of the first shock of earthquake the | rization can affect his right. 
sea exhibited such a movement of eddying and whirling, that in less than eee . 
thirty minutes the ship pirouetted round herself more than forty times, Tze Rall-ROAD Time-Tante.—I say, Jim,” inquired a young urchin 
snapping and twisting all the chains holding her. The motion was so| of his companion, but a few years older than himself, “ What does p.m. 
rapid that no one on board could keep on his legs, and all were seized | mean after them figures on that ere railway bill?” Jim responds, con- 
with vertigo. When the sea retired, the frigate, which drew twenty-one | scious of his own wisdom, “Penny a mile, to be sure!’ * Well, and 
feet of water, was left in eight feet of water only. On its return, the sea | a.m.?” “Oh that means,” said Jim, hesitating, “that means an (h)apen’y 
rose to the height of five fathoms above its ordinary level, and in again | a mile.”’ * 
retiring it left the frigate in less than four feet of water, so that the anchor . eu © peat ‘ P : 
stocks were visible. The agitation of the bottom of the sea was so great Ms ner 4 "Wh Maes B+ y. “ Now, Sir, what a me 
. . . you have been! What’s the answer?”—L—d J—n. “Please ’m, there 
at the time, that the Diana, though only in four feet of water, was borne | j,_ jg is —is—isn’t un answer.”— Punch 
to a great distance. The officers believed that the port was about to be- y ‘ _— 
come the mouth of a submarine volcano, ready to engulf them. oem . a," 
When the frigate next found herself afloat, it was perceived that she MB, sod pe Rey magenta Fmegd A yi ae ; ower 
was filling, and that the keel and the rudder had been torn away, and were | ‘John. have I been wanted Dicer ticay pes. ” J . 
; ; : , ; ’ at all during my absence? 
floating alongside. By passing sails under the ship they succeeded in Servant. “ Not im the least. Sir.” — Ibid 
keeping her afloat ; and on the next day, the sea having become calm, / een - 
they brought the frigate into deeper water. Some shocks were again felt . _ tmmi 
but they were not attended by any serious consequence. , wate TRIMMED ON THE SHORTEST Norice.— For trimming an old 
; g in the very best style, and giving it a regular good dressing, there 
After having repaired damages as well as they could, and constructed is no hand in the business equal to that of A. Layard, Esq. Apply toan 
a temporary rudder, the weather being fine again, they attempted to rational man, who is in the habit of celina the enutin era loed J 
bring the frigate into a bay less exposed, and where they might more F san we 
easily complete repairs. But when they were at a distance of seven miles . : ‘ va . 
from Simoda, a tempest blew up. The Japanese boats, to the number of re.) se Bae Ber aig oe te ee 2 ps ge 
over a hundred, which were towing the Diana, abandoned her, after island and the result of their trip is the following extraotdinary bag 
~ a apt yg = vow officers and crew ; and shortly after the | They had forty-seven days of actual shooting in the jungles, and it re- 
Pasa dts . a sulted in: 90 elephants, 39 wild buffaloes, 3 bears, and I cheetah, besides 
It must be remarked, says the JVovelist, that the Diana, which was a number of deer, pea-fowl. wild hog, hares, wild ducks, &.—Cevy/ 
pursuing the \Vapoleon III, was perfectly disposed to disregard the neu- | ‘Times > P . me P TT Te 
trality of the port where the latter ship was lying, and to capture her are ‘ 
even in those neutral waters if she could. The French vessel, however, Bog ine eas by Png ne ae an Po: eae. Ang ~ 
thanks to the rapid manceuvres of her captain, Lopez, had set sail and de- rer en — wt the reigning Duke should die without kacet nd di t rf. ost 
parted from Simoda, twelve hours before the arrival of the Russian ship. | the Ae de aso te shall = to Prince Albert and his Gedsanteni “bet that 
The city of Simoda has been so overthrown, that hardly a trace of its | the reigning King of England and the heir-presamptive to the vee yo 
streets is distinguishable. on England shall be excluded. It is farther enacted that if, when the succes- 
AN ADVENTURE wit Lioxs 1x Inpta —On the evening of the 14th of March | Sion shall become vacant, there shall be no descendant qualified to succeed, 
two large lions were shot in the immediate vicinity of the cantonmentsat | other than the King and heir presumptive of England, the King and heir 
Deesa. At about 4 o’clock in the afternoon some natives brought intel- — pao ma oon — a, Ree 3 gerne by a governor, 
ligence that two strange animals had been near Old Deesa, and that none | Until a descendant qualified to succeed shall have attained his majority. 
of the people knew what kind of quadrupeds they were. They were, how- | The appanage of the heir presumptive to to the duchies is fixed from bis 
ever, declared to be neither cheetahs nor tigers. Captain Wyville, of | Majority at 18,000 florins (about £1,800) a-year. According to this ar- 
H.M. 83d Regiment—a dead shot—immediately started in pursuit accom- | T@egement, upon the death of the reigning duke, who has no child, Prince 
panied by three or four natives. On reaching the place pointed out the | Alfred would become the heir presumptive, Prince Albert immediately 
captain found, to bis astonishment, a full-grown lion and lioness. He, succeeding. 
however, lost not a moment, but, taking a cool and deliberate aim, lodged Tue Frexcy AcapeMy.—The Imperial Government of France has re- 
a leaden pil in the carcase of the “ monarch of the forest,” which brought | plied to some recent elections of the Academy by the sudden creation of 
him at once to the ground stone-dead. The lady, not being accustomed | a Batch of Academicians, selected, of course, from among the most servile 





- . 
ENGLAND'S MineRaL Weattu.—On the authority of Mr. Robert Hunt, 
































was composed of a tiara of pearls and diamonds, feathers, and Honiton 


lace lappets. 


to such scenes, immediately dashed off, with ber new acquaintance, Capt. | of its own creatures. This batch of ten is to forma new section of the 
Wyville, in fall pursuit. On rounding a poiat, in hopes of turning her | Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, classified as Politique, .1dmin- 
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i 7 Fi ces, The names of the non-elected are considered to be | panye rievuce ae or fi she 1 lified oy teat rd the Tees SBE. ALLSOPP’S PALE ALF. 
ioteeffclent counterpoiee to future Berryers, Ponsards, and Legouves. | lish, French, Itallan snd Mus'e, wth drawing The bighert references cali be offored.— Address | ree s- Ft DOVPLEBA8 JECOMMERDED BY THB MOST ABLE PHYS1. 
The Fort a naturally enraged at this monstrous intervention. For @ | 4: 5. care of Mr. Duff, Book Store, King Street,Kingston, C. W. n Sale by Niitiw uty Agent for the V. 8 : 
ment it occurred, as it well might occur, to cer tain of the most distin- Pest Office Notice.—The Ma‘ls for EUROPE per U. 8. Steamer BALTIC, will close at Willism Street, New York. 
raised of the Old Academicans, that a fitting opportunity had arrived Gils lice ca WEDBESDAY, He ES Gey Bay, ot i ey. POLE, Pedlahiated, COZZENS’ WEST POINT HOTEL. 
or a moral demonstration, Me Thiers, Mignet, and ea — ete oo cere — En be ane | THIS HOTEL WILL OPEN ON SATURDAY, THE 2h INST. 
r n, peradventure een us EFIA) _— E e . C. has TWO FURNISHED © =z ' 
talked of a cotlestive res er J D Sole ANCE SALAM OEDEE: of the above porno Safes, aud F° 0. G ’s ene desirous to visit this rrp tp Ba AS by was Lay 


the forty. But, alas for cheap magnanimity! the fifteen 
ming. Indeed, writes a private correspondent, Diogenes 
have lit his lamp to look for them.—London paper 


be found among 
were not forthco 
would scarcely 
April 28. 
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PROBLEM No. 334, sy K. T. 








Impenetrable Defiance Locks and Cross Bars, the best 
Depot, No. 192 Pearl Street, one door below 
Cannon Street. 


Safes and Locks combined in the world. { 1, 
and 66 


en Lape; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 





TRAW BONNET 


bia, that leave foot of H -rrison Street, 
Chambers 


for Garrison’s Sta 


that 

344 o'clock ; se mers South America ‘iid Golan 
every aft-rncon at 5 o clock, or ty the Hudson River Rail- 
Street, four or five times a day. Passengers by Railroad will please take tickets 
tion, where they will find a steam Ferry-boat to couvey them to Cozzens’ Dock, 


eaves foot of Robinson Street every afternoon at 





S of the Latest Styles; also Bonnet Frames. 
t 
7 J. H. HARLEY’S, No. 34 John Street. 





CHEAP FOR CASH, 
C ‘SHEPARD & CO., 152 Falton Street, Will Publish on Mon- 
. day, May 7th, THE DALE PRIMER, by the aacher of *‘ The fwius in Newport.’’ 
The author of both these works is a lady of no small tact and experience as any one can judge 


re-opened on MO 
the same elegant Dining-Rooms as heretofore ; with Table d’Hote ‘n the Ladies’ Ordinary, which 


IRVING HOUSE. 


S$ POPULAR AND WELL-KNOWN ESTABLISHMENT HAS RECENTLY UNDER- 
gone tho ough alte ations to mest the present change now occu in the hotel system. It 
DAY, May 21, on the EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PL 4M. combined, with 





by their tesatifal arrangement. Of * The Twins,” and its sweetly told stories in prose and verse thrown pen to the puntic fro ( : ances - 
BLACK. we sball have more tu say hereafter. Meanwhile, we advise all who are interested in te whing wi ad the Hotel will meet with the atedeates deaedioneaie vison bump enition an i. a 
—_ - = 7 — children, in public or other schools, to get this primer. Its stories are genial, sp'rited, lively | pont board-rs —as every attention will he paid to guests at modera’e charges. The I. ving House 
YW YY, Y YUfy Y Y and graphic ; while the pure moral tone is such that lgssons must make a deep and abiding | 1,44 been newly furmshed and painted throughout, with various improvements added. The whole 

Yi“); Uy UjWfy, Z impression on the memory and heart.—Brooklyn Daily . red by Mr. WILL’M. BURROUGHS, i 
Yj Yy Z Y Wp Z to be conduc URROUGHS, whois well knowa for his skill and gentlemanly 
WY 4 Uy YY YY We have never seea a first book for children arranged on a better plan.—N. F. Day Book. deportment, which of itself ix a guarantee for its future snecess. The rooms will charged for 

Wu VU Whi Mele i ; ea is ————————<—= | separately and prices governed according to size and location, 
i Y Y RENCH PARASOLS and SUN SHADES. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and force Black to give checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 333. 


White. Black. 
1. Bto Kt6ch, K moves. 
2. Castles (!) ch, K moves. 


3. B to R 5 checkmate 








THE ONLY MFDAL AWARDED BY THE JURY OF THE NEW YORK EXHIBI- 
tion to English or Foreign Sauce Manu‘actnrers, hax been obtained, amongst numerous cor peti 
tors, by Lea & Pererins, for their WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, whereby further testimony is 

forded of its being the best Sauce extant. 
= celebrity of this Sauce has extended’ to every quarter of the globe, and its efficacy in pro- 
moting the general health is becoming daily more observed and ackno wiedged. . 

In the United States it is held to be the most agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its ‘onic 
and invigorating properties, its babitusl use enabling the stomach perfectly to digest tne food. 

On the Contin«nt ot Europe its qualicies have been testified to, by a geutleman who writes to 
Lea & Perrins thus :—*' I have carried « bottle of your Worcestershire Sauce in a tour I have 
just completed through Spsin and Portugal and believe I owe my present stste of health to its ue; 
your Sauce is Sto nachic and I think medicinal. I can with truta say there is no! hiug in 4 travel 
ier’s bargaze 89 essenti:! to his com‘ort, at least in tuese countries as your Sauce.” 

In India, also, where it is found at ‘he mess of every regiment, a medical g-ntleman writes from 
Mad-as to his brother in the same professi n at Worces’er, in the following terms :—‘' Tell Lea & 
Perrins that their Sauce is highly approved in Ind:a, and that it is in my opinion, the most palata- 
bic as well as the most wholesome Sauce made."’ 

This Sauce is suitable for every variety of dish, and the universal demand which its excellence 
bas created, has led to many imitations be'ng offered to the public under a variety of names, but 
the genuine may be known by the names of * Lea & Perrins’’ being impressed upon the patent 
metallic capsule, or patent glass stopper of the bottle, as well as the labels and w apper. 

gg Avea's fur the United States Messrs. JOHN DUNCAN & SONS, é 
405 Broadway, New York. 

THROUGH IN SIX MINUTES !!! AUSTIN'S PATENT MAGIC FREEZER, for Ice Cream 
and Water Ices, Excites the adm ration of al! who have used it. Three Silver Medals awarded vy 
the Maryland Institute, and First Class Diploma of the Metropolitan Mechanics Institute, Attest 
the superiority of th's apparatus over all others. Asa further: and convincing proof of the excel- 
lence of this F eezer, the undersigned would state, that Thousands have been sold since the 
Patent was issued 

The largely inc easing demand for this popular article induces the agent to remind dealers to 
forward their orders early, and therehy prevent delay 

Annexed is a list of the retal prices of the Freeze 
single one. 

Price of Freezers :—Two quarts, $2; Three quarts, 
Quarts, $6; Fourteen quar s, $8; Twenty quarts, 

Address J. & ©. BERRIAN, Agents for Patentee, 601 Broadway, N. Y. 

Also an as oriment of Ice Cream Freezers of various sty les 


r, for the cenvenience of those wanting a 


$3; Four quarts, $4; Six quarts, $5; Nine 
1 


DOUBLE WATER FITCHERS.—The Be*t and most Convenient Invention for Cooling Wa 
ter. For Sale, Wholesale ani Reail, at BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 
61 Broadway, New York. Water Coolers, Wine Coo.ers, [ce Cream Freezers, &c., ot the latest 
patterns, 





ADOPTION.—The friends of an Orphan Chila of English parentage desire to procure her 
adoption by a re-pectabl4 Protestant Laiy. She is an interesting child, of prepossessing appear- 
ance and amiable disposition.—Ample refereices will be given.—Address G. A. M., Box 5994, 
Post-Office, New York. 





SUMMER UNDER GARMENTS AND HOSIERY of every description, and at the very 
lowest price, will be found at 
THE OLD STAND NO. 104 BOWERY. 
Special attention is invited at this season to the 
ZEPHYR MERINO UNDER.-VESTS, 
originally introduced at our establishment several years since, and which have been universally 
approved for their lightness, elasticity, durability and cheapyess. : 
A. RANKIN &Co., No. 104 Bowery. 





EVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS,—Read the testimony of 
Hon. R. B. Voteman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 
AGUE PILLS. 
Astor Hovusg, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Caas. D. Desater, Esq.— Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several months with jsuudice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through @ single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom [ feel great y obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
ail cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Physicians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never knowna 
person to have # second chill after commencing with them. 
we. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and repatation of Dra, Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen. with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are wortby of pablic confidence. 
New Brunswick, N.J., Jan, 24, 1854. THEO, FRELINGHUYSEN., 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner Joho street ana Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broatway ; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and KE. N. SLO- 
CUM, Cincinnati, O, Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N.Y. s 








PRING, 1855.—Business Frocks and Cutaways—very elegant assort- 
ments, in every description of Cloth, Casomere and Tweed fabric—ranging from $ to $20 
each, - D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos, 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





{PRING, 1855.—Overcoats for the season, of ligkt, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
Cioths and T'weeus, of the most approved styles ot Surtout and Paletot, ranging from $6 to 
18, D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos, 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





a PRING, 1855.—Pants.—Our aseortment of these, from the best selections of Foreign 
and American Cassimeres, Ac., have already elicited general approval—arranging from 
$2 60 to $10 each. D, DEVLIN & ©U., Nos. 258, 159 and 260 Broadway. 


S 


SPRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing.—We would ask the special attention of heads of 
families and colleges to ‘vur large stock uf the above. Great care has been given to the 
selection aud manufacture. 


PRING, 1855.— Vests.—We offer some three or four hundred different designs of tte 
Most approved s.yles of Syring and Summer Vests, ranging frcm $2 10 $6. 


D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 











Prices uniform and jow 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
SPRING 1855.—Fuarnishing Goods,.—A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 
Gloves, Robes de Chamber, Smokiug Jackets, &c., selected from the best European sour- 


©@s, or of our own manufacture, 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 259 and 260 Broadway. 





258, 


PRING, 1855.—Merchant Tallori ng Department.—We can say 
7 gow ith confidence that we hive the largest stock of ths most desirable styles of CLOTHS , 
CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c., ever offered by any house in this market, to mike to order ; 
&nd, if net made inthe best style, we wonld reqnest that they be not accepted. 

D. DEVLIN & UO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


ASHIONABLE WELL MADE CLOTHING.—One Price for 
- Goods.—No aeviation.—ALFKED MUNROE & UO., No. 441 Broadway, New York, in- 
Vite attention to their ehoice assortment of 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ALSO— 
. BOYS’ CLOTHING 
iD great variety. 
Sq _ Purchasers will pleas) n 
be made from marked prices. 


YF 
failed 


Mr. J. A. Rhodes—Dear Sir : 
of April, and I hand you herew?: 
Ave sold about one halt of it, and so far the people who have used it are satisfied that it has 
cured them. It has ce-taialy stopped the Ague in every one who has used it, and six of the 
— ee ee want, who had it for five or six years back, and cou'd never 

stop o e, ar ? i 
entirely cued oy yer aeay, » aud that only as long as sne would take it, is now, I think, 
om thas contiutes to wep of the Ague, as I think {t will, you may expact from me large or- 
I am Sir, Yours, very truly, C. R. McGINLY. 


otice that at this establishment no deviation can ia any instance 


Diti—One of the many testimonials re- 
r of Ruopes’ Fever aND AGUE CURE, which has never 


ogee a 

SHAKERS REA 
ceived almost daily in favou 
Lewisburg, Union County, Pa., May 2, 1855. 


The box of medicine you sent me was du y received on the Lith 
th receipt for the same. 


SHELL COMBS, of the latest styles. 
JET AND GOLD JEN RY, See Gan Seer, - bacon 
TRAVELLING BAGS, of Leather, new styles. Constantly on band al 
. 4 USBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND'S, 
527 Broadway cor. Spring street. 





PECIAL ANNOUNCE MENT.—Messrs. Fly & Munger have re- 
moved to ;heir spacious Warerooms, No. 519 broadway, (st. Nicholns Hotel,) where 
they offer the most extensive assortment of PIANO-FORTES and MELODEONS to be found 
in this city, among which are the celebrated Triple Stringed Double-Octave Piano, and a full 
supply of A. W. Ladd & Co.’s (Boston) superior diagonal Pianos; Varhart & Needham’s Melo 
deons, with a large supply of low priced, new and second-hand Pianos. All of which we will 
sel! at prices that really defy competition. uY & MUNGER, 
N.B.—Pianos and Melodeons to let. No. 519 Broadway, St, Nicholas Hotel. 





A® 
ROBERT LOGAN &CO., 51 Dey St., N. Y. 


fAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS desiring Oil that will burn all night 
in ordinary metal or solar , without trimming that will not gum on machinery, 
are desired to give my Oils only one trial. To be had in l, 3, or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10: 
Orders per mail will be sent a» directed 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lerd Oil. 








ROF. HOWS will continue his Instruction in Elocution and 
Uratory to Private Pupiis, either singly, or in Family Ciasses, during the summer Mouths. 

For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3d door from Bieecker St. 

New York, May ist, 1855. 


F 
E 





ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
applying, (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


XTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Oporto in 1848. 





Two grades. Kich and Dry. An articlerarely met within this country. In original 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrivea @ Noshville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 


7 William Street, New York. 





TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


RETIRED Clereyman, restored to health in a few days, after many years of great nervous 
suffering is anxious to make known the means of cure. Will send (free) the prescription 
used. Direct to Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 57 Faltop Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY @ND CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
0. L. SANBORN, 25 & 29 CORNHILL, 
EZRA CARTER, JR. > BOSTON. 
THOMAS H. BAZIN. 9 





J. A. SCHMIDT & LUNAU, 
IMPORTERS OF 
WINES, BRANDIES AND SEGARS, 
NO. 199 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


CLARET WINES. 


es Subseriber offers for sale twelve hundred cases of Claret in quart and pint bottles, com - 

prising Chateau Lafite, Cbatein Margaux, Laiour, Larose, De Pez, S:. Bmilion, St. Julien 
and Vin de Bordeaux ; imported from first bands upon the most favou:able terms, and all of 
wh'ch will be foand in fiue condition, gure, Latural and true Wines, not fabricated by shippers 
to please a vitiated taste 
lt may not be general! 





'y known that the superiority of the 
CLARET OR MEDOC WINES, 


is distinguished all over the world, and rank as the most perfect which France produces, and 
keep ex _remely well, being much less disposed to acidity and other disorders than the wines of 
Burguniv. They are celebratei fora beautiful colour, a violet perfame, much delicacy, and a 
very agreeable flavour ; they are strong without being heady, comforting without intoxicating, 
leave the b.eath pure and the mouh cool. These Wines do not, like many others, by being 
100 stronzly imprecna’ed with Brandy, carry disease int» the stomach at the moment of social 
joy, they cheer and exhilira*e, while as a beverage, their effect on the health is gratefal and be- 
neficial, especially in this dry and variable climare. 

Chatein—Lafite—Margaux—Laro:e De Pez—St. Emilion—St. Julien—Vinde Bordeaux in 
quart and pint bottles. THOMAS McMULLEN, 54 Beaver Street, New York. 





TABLE CLARET. 


HE Snbscriber has on Sale Twenty Hhds. of MARGAUX MEDOC, a superior Table 
Wine, and adapted for Consumers who prefer raking their purchases in this mode. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York- 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 

E. MESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON S8T., Sole Agents in the United States for 
e sSmith’s highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are prepared to turnish families, hotels, drug- 
gists ana the trade generally with this favourite gin in its origina) purit), and from the remark- 
able success it has already attained are warranted in saying tbat it is far eupeiior.to any other 
article in the ma: ket, 








COTTON. 
JOHN DICK & SONS, 
THREAD MANUFACTURERS, 
EQUEST the attention of buyers and consumers to tacir make of 200 yard 6 cord 
SPOOL VOTTON, which they can cvutidently recommend to the American public. As 
for strength, finish, length and price, it has no superior in the Unived Siaves. Buyers please 
note it can be had of— 


NEW YORK,. .Rosert LoGan & Co, 51 Dey street. 









Pr . Burnuam Wetton & Co., 9 Milk street. 
PHILADKLPHIA..... .J. W. FARRELL, Chestuut street. 
BALTIMORE... .. -..-D. Melivain. 

BALTIMORE .... ... StSLumMan Hineicus & Co., 250 Market street. 
RICHMOND, Virginia...... D. H. Lonpon. 





FISHING TACKLE.—REMOVAL. 


& J.C. CONROY HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND EXTENSIVE 
« Mstablishment, No. 65 (from their old stand No 52) Falton Street, New York, would invite 
the attention of Amateurs and Dealers to their large Manufactured and Imported Stock of FISH- 
ING and general SPORTING TACKLE. 
Every description of Fishing Tackle made to order. 
J. & J. ©. ©. would particularly call the attention of Gentleman Amateursin Canada, to 
their Salmon and Trout Rods. 
J. & J. ©. ©. have continually on hand a choice selection of Dixen §& Sons’ Sporting Tackle, 
Fancy Cuilery and most articles in the Sporting line. 
ALL KINDS OF SEINES, FYKES, MINNOW NETS, &c., &e. 


Dealers and others will find it much to their advantage to examine the above stock. 
Terms to the Trade—Liberal. 


- BLANE BOOKS, PAPER, & STATIONERY. 
tLOTE & JANES, 96 Fulton Street, (one of the stores in the new 


buildings corner of Fulton and Wiiliao), would invite the attention of Merchanis to their 
Assortment of Blank Books and stationery, which they offer at reasonable rates. 
Blank Books, Ruled and Bound to any Pattern, and made of the best American and English 
papers. 
Kill-Heads, Business Cards, Checks, Notes, Draits, Bills of Lading, Bilis of Exchange, &c., 
Lithographed or Printed to crder, 
Stationery suitable for Banks, Insuranee Offices, Counting-houses, Stores, Offices, &c,, con- 
stantly on hand. 
N. B.—The Albion subscribers can have their Volumes carefully bound, See specimen at 

Albion office. 


EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 
CAPITAL $200,000. 
OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
IS COMPANY INSURES ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, HOUSEHOLD FURNI. 
ture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other Property, agsinst Loss by Fire. 
GEURGE 8, DOUGHTY, President. 
EUGENE PLUNKETT, Vice-President. 
New York, May 7th, 1855. 
At an Election held this day the following gentlemen were elected Directors tor the ensuing 
year, viz. 
George S. Doughty, 
Edouard Bossange 
Jacob Little, 
Austen 8S. Tuttle, 
Ambrose C. Kivgsland, 
Wm. A. 8. Van Duzer, 
Henry L. Pierson, 











TH 


8. J. Pardessns, 
Freder ck Pentz, 
J.T. B. Maxwell, 
Marshall ©. Roberts, 
Solomon Bante, 
Rams:y Crooks, 
Robert Hogan, 


Benene Plunkett, 

eorge B. Morewood. 

i F. Carman, 
weham Van 

John Rk. -m 

©. F. Lindsley, 

Frederick De Peyster, 


Jos. F. Bridges, FE. K. Collins, Hiram Anderson 
Alfred Plu: kett, Waldo Hutchins, Jobn Garcin, | 
Philip W. Engs, Daniel k ichards, J. Doremus Mills 
G. W. Burnhom, L. E. Lahens, Charl 8B. Hart, | 
Wm. H. Johnson, David %. Mills, Henry L. Hoguet, 


Joarnnes Gourd, 
James Myers. 
And the following for Inspectors of Election : 
Kdwin Hoyt vson Livingston Danial J. Coster. 
And at a subsequent meeting of the Board, GEUKGE 8S. DOUGHTY, Esq., was unan 
re-elected t resident. HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Sec: 


on DELLUC’S BISCATINE 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOVS AN ® 

F Subsiar ce is now in general use, and is prot ounced by those who use it ait eee 
as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTED food that can be given to Children. 

A is invigorating and prevents any DERANGEM ENT of the BOW ELS, as it due- no’ sour on 
hatf pound ao with so many of the articles daily employed by families. 1t is put up in 


Prepared only and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DEI.LUG & CO. t ; 
Chemis's, 635 BROADWAY, 3 doors below Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth’ pues oo 
turers of the celebrated RACAH(CUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and (bh dren: 


Howard C. Cady, Jobn Jacob Astor, Jur. 


imously 
etary. 











trances, about 
= various sizes and with or without board at the Hotel 


creased 
HoUsEs, 


of every »pproved 
am 


provisions, &c. 


out any change of its beaut ful fu 


ROCKAWAY, L.I., 1855. 


E ROCKAWAY PAVILION, WILL OPEN IN JUNE, AND RECEIV 
Ts the 20th of the month. ECEIVE VISITORS 


This Establishment comprises the Hotel, containing 12 suits of 3 or 5 family rooms, with private 

200 rooms s ngle or communicating, and 12 co' tages furnished, in be Hotel Gar- 

as may be preferred. With an in- 

ly of BATHING HOUSES, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC STABLES AND COACH 

In propertion to the demand of such an Establishment. 

The Houce will 4 ae in the most l.beral manner and stocked with the Cuoicest Wines 
sand. 


‘or amusement and recreation a large BowLina SaLoon, Bitiiarp Roow, Cricket Groune 


Lapies’ AND GENTLEMEN'S ARCHERY GROUND 4nd # permanent Band “are provided. 


The Cooks, Waiters, &c., ae selected French, German and + mericen. 
The terms for the season will be the lowest possible, consistent with the present high cost 





ADIES 
fal Kooms may be selected at any time by ealling on Mr. Jno. Geo. Batnenives, at the Hotel, or 
L ae tees ly toate Bick’s at 47 Cliff sizeet, ew York, where plans may be seen, » 
SPOOL COTTON a Trial, passate ae is i fe ab 
k for it when SHOPPING. 


REVOORT 


HOUSE.—This el nt House, located on Fifth A 
nue, the most fashionab| d <fen is continued on the European Jan, wah. 


in . 
rniture or the style of keeping which h+s been so conek approved 
of by its patrons. It contains apartments for families or single en, to those of any 
other Hotel in th's country. The patronage of the public is pe. 4 

ALBERT CLARK, Proprietor. 


- HEATH HOUSB. 


CHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN MINERAL SPRINGS, NEW JERSEY.—FRANCIS RIDER, 
formerly of the ** West Point Hotel,’’ West Poiat, N. Y., would inform bis friends and the 
publie, tha: he has taken the above delightful Summer Re'reat, and that he will be ready for the 
reception of Visitors early in June. He begs most respectfully to acknowledge past favours, and 
returns his thanks to bis friends and the public for the very liberal patronage he has hitherto re- 
ceived, and assures them that every exert on will be made to merit its continuance. Tnose wish- 
ing to engage Rooms, can address him ‘‘ Heath House,’’ or New York Hotel, New York. 
. B —The Cars leave Jersey Citv, via Morris and Essex Railroad at8 A.M.. and 4 P.M. 
daily, for Hackettstown, where omnibuses are waiting to convey passengers to ** Heath House,’ 
dis ance, 34g miles. 


B 





Li 








THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leave to i: form )is numereus is and the 
public generally that the a ove extensive establishment is now oper, under his management, for 
their accomm on. There are in the house two splendid b liard tables (manufactured by Base- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentiemen wishing to form 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading- where differ - 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is surplied with the best and purest liquors, 

wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first ~~ 
DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 





NEW YORE 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Cceupying three large Stores. The Subscriber bas the largest, cheapest, and most complete as- 
sortment of 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PERUVIAN GUANO—with the Government brand on each bag—and not damped to make 


weigh heavier ; Superphosphate of Lime, Bone Dust, Poudrette, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 





STEBBINS & CO., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 2644 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW MOURNING STORE. 


0. 551 BROADWAY. MOURNING GOODS EXOLUSIVELY. 
MEW has opened h's spring stock of Mourning Goods, consisting of every article a - 
taining to Mourning Costume. A splendid assortment of Mourning Bonnets and Mant 5 
Dresses, Boncets and Mantillas made to order. An i of our stock is ally 
solicited . C. F. BARTHOLOMEW, New Mourning Store, 551 Broadway. 
Between St. Nicholas and Metropolitan Hotels 


ALBION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 
1805. 
HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCE-SFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The next Triennia! Division of Profits will be made in September next 


Bonus every & years.—Profits paid in UASH.—Limits of travel very liberal.—Insn- 
rance at all ages, from 10 to 74 years. ROBT. 8. BUVUHANAN, 44 Wali-street 


CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


ORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadwa N. Y.—Mus 
REDUCED RATEs.’ One of the Largest ord test Selected Uxtulenece of Dione 

and Popular Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 
kinds of Instruction Books of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 
rious instruments by the first masters. 
THE LARGEST A-SORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 
of all kinds to be found in the Union 

HORACE WATERS’ MOD&RN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement of 
Over-strings, the length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
durability of structure of the Square Pianos. 

T. GILBERT & CO.’S PREMIUM PIANOS, with or without the Molian, with iron frames 
and circular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 
PIAN‘ § of # large number of other manufacturers. 

SEVOND-HAND PIANOS of all varieti s at great bargains. 

s. D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the Equal Temperament, to which was re- 
perc J awarded the First Premium at the national Fair, Weshiugton, D. C. Melodeons of other 
m 


akes. 
Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
DWARDP BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
E STRUMENTS, No.&7 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 

The subscriber has constantly on hand a largeand well-assorted Stock of Flutes, Clarionettes, 
Flageolets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
Violins, Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds. and Trimmings 
for «ll instruments ; Banjos, Tambourine, and Instraction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 

Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 

A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. EDWARD BAACK. 





©. F. BARTHOLO- 





. 











OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 





Paris—rant LE’ TERS OF CREDIT? for Mercanule purposes. Also, CIKCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— ser ; . 
Alexandria, Bruxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 

Algiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 
Anvers, Miro, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
Athens, Coblentz, Leipsie, Messina, Smyrna, 
Aix la-Chapelle, Colozne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Basle, resden, Lieze, Manpich, Stockholm, 
Beriin, Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Berne, Franktort-s-M., Livourne, Nice, Turin, 
Bevrout, enes, Lucques, Pau, Venise, 
Bologne, Geneva, yon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Madrid, 84, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Hambonrg, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
Breslau, Havre, Malaga, Riga, 
wan in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sums 
suit. 
MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
ANKERS, No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 


CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CKEDIT on the following Cities: 


Alexandria, Carlsruhe, Lisbon, Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcatta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Amsterdam, Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Berlin Dusseldorf, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Baden-Baden, Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 
Berne, Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 
Bonn, Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Boraeaox, Genoa, Malthouse, Stettin, 
Boulcgne, Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Rremen, Gibraltar, Maka, Siagupore, 
Brussels, Hamburg, Manilla, Sydney, N. 8. W. 
Bugni di Lucca, Hague, Madeira, Turin, 
Basle, Havre, Melbourne, Axs. Toulon, 
Bombay, Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Batavia, Hong Kong, Nice, Venice, 
Beyrout, Kand:, Ceylon, (porto, evey, 
| Cairo, Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
Coblentz, London, Paris, Wiesbaden 
Cologne, Leghorn, Pau, arsaw, 
Cadiz, Leipsic, Palermo Zurich, 


Columbo, Ceylon, Lyons, Pisa 
ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
RATION OF LONDON, 


Branches and Agoncies at 


Canton, Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Rombuay, ras, 
Singapor 


e, 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 


Branches and Agercies at 


Mai:lana and Newcastle, ........++++ .+..-Hurter River, 





and have constantly on hand all the most approved DIETETICS for Infanis, selected always of 





the first quality and with great care, 


Brisbane and Ipswich... ......++s.see+ Gor 666466 0000 cco 7 
Victoria Brauches : hanaepecongahands 

Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton. 

Castlemaine, ... 200 sceceres cccccececcecccccccccscece . Mount Alexander. 

Bsllarat 

Sandhurst AgeBeJooocccee sso cccce coe coe ses cee cee cecccece .+.. Bendigo, 


Ovens Agency. 
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NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMBR & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the only Le yey Ee in the United States for the IU/lw- 
W London ——— which they supply by numbers te purchasers, to annualsut- 


4 igbly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and > 
Volume 26 will commence with publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
er Eadie exp pastel Mew eck immattabsly on asstea) of thocteam> 
ewspapers on val ofthe 
ay by mail. od 


Continent of Europe. it Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
M hooks imported singly ur in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


; NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
THE ‘ ee REED ; or the True Measure ofa True Church. By B. F. Barett. 1 vol., 


. $1. 
GILLESPIE’S TREATISE ON LAND SURVEYING. } vol, 8vo, half bound, $2. 
HASE’S CHURCH HISTORY. 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, $3. 
MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. By A. B. Warner. Author of “ Dollars ard Cents.” 2 vols. 


l2mo. covers, 75 or 1 vol. cloth, $1. 

KENNETH ; Or, Hie REAR GUARD OF THE GRAND ARMY. By the Author ot 

« he Sue Gecediens,© “The cote of Redclyffe,’’ 1 Heartsease,’’ ‘“ The Castle Builders, be 
., 12mo. per cover. 50 cents ; . 75 cents. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By James F. W. Johnston. 2 vols. 12mo, $2. 
THE SUMMER LANW A Southern Story. By a Child ofthe Sun. 1 vol, 12mo, 75 cents. 
THE CASTLE BUILDERS. By the author of" The Heir of Redclyffe.””” 1 vol, 12mo, pa- 

cents. 


5 cents. 
ES, ON THE NATURE OF EVIL. 1 vol, 12mo, $1. Ss 

HECKER’S UESTIONS OF THE SOUL. 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

SMITH’S MERCANTILE LAW. New edition, Pvo, $4 50. 

OSGOOD’S MILESTONES IN OUR LIFE JOURNKY. 1 vol. 13mo, $1. 

NAPOLEON, HIS COURT AND FAMILY. By the Duchess D’Abrantes. 2 vols. 8v0, 


RY ON ARTIFICIAL FISH-BREEDING. 1 vol, 75 cents. 
RYANT’S POEMS. 2 vols, 12mo, $2. 

MRS. GREEN'S NEW TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 1 vol, 4to, $ 
8CH 





1 50. 

‘S ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 2 vols, 8vo, price $7 50. 
RC ER’8 MAXIMS OF WASHINGTON 1 vol, 12mo, $1. 
HRUNT’S PANTOLOGICAL SYSTEM OF HIRTORY 1 vol, $3. 
MANDEVILI£’S NEW PRIMARY READER. 12 cents. 
CORNELL'S PRIMARY ri ey ag tf on “2 small 4to, 50 cents. 
YOUMAN’S CHEMICAL ATLAS. 1 vol, dto. $2 
KOEPPEN’S WORLD IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Folio, $4 50. 
THE NURSERY BASKET. A Book tor Mothers. 37 cents. 

GUROWSKI’S YEAR OF THE WAR. 1 vol, 8vo, paper, 38 cents. 

GRACE LEE. ATale. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols. 12mo, paper covers 75 certs ; 1 vol. 
eloth, 


























NEARLY READY 


THE TWO GUARDIANS. By the author of “ The Heirof Redclyffe.’’ 1 vol, 12me, paper, 
its. 
OeA a’PROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. By Emile Souvestre. 
THE IROQUOIS, or Traits in Indian Character. By Minnie Myrtle. 
THE ENGLISH ORPHANS _ By the author ef ** Tempest and Sunshine.” 
THE WINKLES. By the author of *‘ Wild Western Scenes.” 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA; or, Impressions of the Society and Manrers of the 
T Rossians at Home. | a Lady Ten Years Resident in that Country. 1 volume, 12mo., 
with six Engravings. Price $1 25. 

** She isa very egrecable storyteller, never growirg drowsy in her narrative, showing a 

uick sense of the comic, end chatting away with ber readers in a tone of such charming confi- 
eo. that you can ecaicely belp feeling that : he bes en eye to your own especial amurement.”’ 
—WNew York Tribune. 

“It is not only an interesting but an extraordinary work. The Authorees is not a person who 
bas ron through the country guide-book and note-bock in band. Hers is no fortnight in Russia, 
nor even the fruit of a leng vacation trip. Strange to say, she really knows cometting of the peo- 
ple of whom she writes, She bas lived ten years among them, moving in ges general society, 
and seeking and finding constant opportunities of becoming acquainted with the habits of that 
most heterogeneous mess, which is calied the Russian peo le.’’— The Gentleman's Magazine. 

** A dercriptive narra ive, which will not only gratify the curious, but insiruct the learned as 
well.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 

** Her obeer vations o1 Rossian scciety avd life relate to all classes of the Empire. ** * The 
volume unfolds the inner life of the Russtien people ; their social and religious sentiments and 
customs.’’— Worcester Palladium. 

“It presents the observations of a clear-tighted, cultivated lady, during a long residence in 
Russia. * * * Jt is writt.n in a very animated style. A great deal cf information is con- 
veyed, which can hardly be found elsewhere.’’—New York Evangelist. 

* We bave read no book on Russia with more satisfaction.’’— Providence Journal. 

** Their domestic habits, their amu+« ments, their manners in high and humble )ife, their beha- 
viour to their superiors, and to their serfs, are very minutely described.’’—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

IK MARVEL’S FUDGE-DOINGS. 2vols.,l2n0. Sthedition $2 00. 

N. P. WILLINS8 RAG BAG, 1 vol., ime. 2nd edition. $1 25. 

Just Published by OHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


HOOSE YOUR SUMMER READING from the assortment of 

select standard and light literature cffeed for sale at the 1 ew end elegant bookstore of 

T. J. CROWEN, 699 Broadway, corner of Fourth Street, where may be selected, not only all 

the current literature of the day, but standard v orks of English and American editions ub- 

scribers solicited for a)! the popular Megazines, Home Journal, etc., etc. A very choice stock 

of Juvenile Books, cheice Stationery. ard Fency Articles. bibles and the Book of Common 
Prayer in @ variety of siyler. Visiting Cards engraved and printed. 


MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES. 


NOW READY. 
HE O'DOHERTY PAPERS ; Being the first portion of the Miscellaneous Writings of the 
late Dr. Maginn. With Notes and Illustrations by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, itor of 
“ ae” &c. In 2 vols., 12mo., with Portrait, price $2; half-calf or morocco 
extra, 5 











ALSO, 

THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN. By Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg, and Dr. 
Maginn. Eaited, with Memoirs and Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. In5volumes. Por- 
traits, &c. Price $5; half caif, or morocco extra, $10. 

SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. By the Right Hon Richard Lalor Sheil, M.P. Edited 
with a Memoir and Notes, by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. In 2 vols. Portrait, &c. Price $2u0 
half calf or morocco extra $400 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches of his own Time, by Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, with Illustrations by Darley. 12mo 
cloth, $1 25 ; balf calf or morocco extra, $2 25. 

MOORE’s LIFE OF SHERIDAN. Memoirs of the Li’e of the Right Hon. Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, with Portrait after tir Joshua Reynclds. Two vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $2 ; ha'f calf or morocco extra, 

TOM MOORE#’S SUPPKESSED LETTERS. Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to 
his Music Publisher, James Power, jad ang a of which was suppressed in London) with 
an Setsgcnctesy, Setter Some Thomas Cro Croker, Esq., F.8.A. ith four Engravings on 

1. 12mo.,cloth. Pr . 

LAS CASES’ NAPOLEON—Memoirs of the Life, Exile and Conversations of the Emperor 

Mapoleon. By the Count de Las Cases. With eight Portraits on steel, two Maps, and ten II- 
. 4vols. . Cloth, $4, half-calfor morocco extra, $8. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE: Or,a Voice from St. Helena. Beir g the opinions and refiecti 
of Napoleon, on the most important events in his Life and Government, in his own words. By 
Barry E. ©’ Meara, his late Surgeon, with a Portrait ot Napoleon, after the celebrated picture of 
Delaroche, and a view of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved on siee]. 2 vols. 12mo cloth, $2; 
half calf or morocco — $4. . 

JOMINI’S CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the 
Cc of Waterloo, from the French of Gen. Jomini, by Lieut. S. V. Benet, U. 8. Ordnance 
with a Map. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE LIQUOR-LAW: ITS USES AND ABUSES ; Or, a popular as well as a legal view of 
all ite provisions, By a Member of the New York Bar. Price 25 cents. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Steeet, New York. 


4 LARGE EDITION OF AN IMPORTANT BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED FOR GRATUI- 
TOUS DISTRIBUTION, IN WHICH IS ANSWERED THE GREAT QUESION, 
CAN PULMONARY CONSUMPTION BE CURED ? 

BY 8. 8S, FITCH, A.M., M.D., 714 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

To Editor United States Journal :— 

The undersigned first published hie ‘‘ Six Lectures upon Diseases of the Lungs and the Laws 
of Life,’’ in 1846, Consumption was then almost universally regarded as an incurable disease, 
These ures’’ tanght the doctrine that Consumption is curable—that the failure to cure re- 
sults from the mistaken treatment employed, and not from the nature of the disease. It brought 
the light of hope to this despairing class of invalids. 

The book made at once a profound impression upon the public mind. The doctrines it tanght, 
set forth as they were in langvage, simple, plain, and devoid ef technicalities. ded them- 
selves to the common sense and experience of every one. Ligbt broke in upon the midnight of 
the Consumptive, and thousands hailed it with joy. Abext 150,0 0 copies have been sold, and 
now it is a source of sincere gratulation that on all hands a more hopeful view of Consumption is 
being entertained. 

I have now, in a practice embracirg over sixty thousand cases of diseases of the chest, and 
those tending to them, completely demonstrated that Consumption can be cured. 

This voiume discloses the true uses of the lungs, the nature of the diseases to which they are 
Hable, the causes from which they originate, and the distempers and disorders that indace Con- 
sumption. What is more important,—it points out the road to health, by showing how Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, Heart Disease, and all other diseases of the lurgs and chest may be 
= +— ond Rr d, and if disease is already seated, how it may be cured. It unfolds the 

e laws of life. 


It is my desire to place this volume in every family in the country. I therefore make this. pub- 
lie announcement that | am now issuing « large edition which I will now issuing a large editien 
which I will distribute to all such as may desire the book. To ensure the good faith of applic: 
tions for it, I make a mere nominal charge of 25 cents, which about pays for the binding. It is 
& volume of 568 large 12mo pages, bandsomely bound in muslin, and illustrated with 27 engrav- 
i . The publisher’s price is 75 cents. 
T sball be pleased to forward it by mail to any who will address me a request to that effect, 
post-paid, enclosing 25 cents. 
TESTIMONY OF OTHERS. 


The New York Daily Tribune says of the book :—‘* We recommend this admirable volume to 
the attention of every Consumaptive The importance of the subject, the general presumption 
that C ption is i ble, and our fid in Dr. Fitch’s positions that it may in most 
cases be cured, and in all prevented, derived trom a personal knowledge and per: benefit in 
his suggestions induces us to do 8o.”’ 

From the Genesee Evar gelist—This is a book in place and time. An emergency seems to re- 
quire its general circulation, The knowledge which it imparts is so useful, and so weil adapted 
to the at evil which it would mitigate and relieve, that no man, and erpecially those of en- 
feebled constitutions, thould be without it. Buy the book, read the book, and live long ! 

CONSULTATION. 

Persons desiring to consult me are invited to do so. Those at a distance can do so by letter, 
giving a full statement of their case. I will reply prompry, No charge is made for advice. 

8. 8S. FITCH, A.M., M.D., 714 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


CARD. 
T° INVALIDS VISITING OR RESIDING IN NEW YORK.—A strong desire to save 
the invalid from tle snares which imposture and quackery spread, induces the undersigned 
to give this public invitation to all invalids visiing this city for medica) advice, or those residing 
here, to call upon him, at his office, No. 714 Broadway. He will be pleased to give them per- 
fectly safe and reliable counsel and advice ; and in sil cases where he cannot afford relief he will 
eve such information as will enable the invalid, resident, or stranger, to avoid imposition, and 
d the medical ang surgical aid required. 
For the following diseases he may be consulted from 9 o'clock A. M. to 4 o’clock P. M., every 
ay in the week, Sundays excc pted. 
umption, and all di of the Lungs and Throat. 
Palpitation, and all other formsof Heart D'sease. 
Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and all other diseases of Stomach ard Bowels, Piles, &c. 
Rheumatism, Scrofula, and all Skin Diseases. 
Persons at a distance are invited to consult bim by letter, giving him a full statement of the 
case. Prompt answers wil! be returned, 
All counsel and advice without any charge whatever. 
Address 8. 8. FITCH, A.M., M.D., No, 7l4 Broadway, New York. 


DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF. 


ORE VALUABLE THAN ANY OTHER DISCOVERY, FOR SORE EYES, DEAF- 
Monxess, PAIN IN THE HEAD. and the very worst forms of that loathsome disease 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNOH. 


OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 

Sse wil be mailed to = a a Part if p. a ay or Canada, 

from Charles Willmer’s Universal En an oreig ews r 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERFUOL, and BELA y pepe 


ST. 

THUR WIL!.MER, Agent, 

CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street and Floor), New York. 
10 outh John Street, Liverpool. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficaci 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


arrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apertent.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 

ty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably preved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared and seld, wholesale en vwetail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 

(Successor to James Tarrant,) Dena 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 

For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobo Milban, Dulluc & Co., 

on a eg + eed & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Draggists, 

Charleston, 5. C. 











DOCTOR HOOFLAND'S 


CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, Prepared by Dr. C. M. 

Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa., will «flecivally cure Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous Debiity, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from a 
disordered Liver or Stomach, such as :— 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or 
Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Harried and difficult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of 
Spirits. 


The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feeling 
of the utmost confidence in its virtues and adaptation to the diseases for which itis reeommended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one t) at has stood the test of a ten years’ trial before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled by any similar preparations extant. 
The testimony in its favour given by the most prominent aud well-known Physicians and indi- 
viduals, in FF pn ot th- country is immense. 

Principal o' and Manufactory, 120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For sale by C. H. Ring and A. B. & D. Sands, New York, and by Druggists and Dealers in 
Medicine everywhere. . 


NO INVENTION OF THE PRESENT CENTU 
XCEERDS IN UTILITY THE FAR-FAMED ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP OF DR. 
GOURAUD. Its properties for removing Tan, Freckles, Sunburr, Discolourations, Ring- 
worm, Salt Rheum, Barber’s Itch, Chaps, Chafes and every species of cutaneous eruptions, bor- 
der on the miraculous. Not the jeast among the recommendations of this inestimable Soap is its 
flotabiity ; it can be used in hard, or even salt water—thus rendering it available at sea, where. 
of course, the luxury of limpid Croton is out of the question. Hundreds of our naval officers and 
sbip-masters bear witness to its exalted merits. 
DR. GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE eradicates enperfiuous hair from any part of the 
body. 
Dr. G.’s INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE is another article of primary importance 
inasmuch as it will instantly change red, grey, or white hair to a beautiful brown or black. One 
touch of GOURAUD’S ROUGE gives to the palest face the healthful bue of the moss rose, and 
is absolutely i ble by hing orrubbing. LILY WHITE, when applied to the skin, 
heightens to an astonishing degree the brilliancy of the complexion. 
HAIR RESTORATIVE not only restores lost hair, but pre: ents its falling out, and renders 
stiff. wiry hair soft, silky, curly ood sew ; cures dandruff. Found at the old established depot 
67 Walker Street, first store from Broadway. ‘(allender, 88 South 3d Street, Philadelphia 








PACIFIO MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Bullding. 
HIS COMPANY is aoe eee to take risks to and from any part of the United States, 


inland and coastwise, and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions 
property excepting vessels and bottomry. 
TRUSTEES. 
A, ©. Richards, William Kent, A. 8. Barnes, J. K. eres, 
Bb rd Gandy, C. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Edward Lambert, 
Cc. F. Milnor, L. P, Morton, J. E. Hanford, Fred. B. Betts, 
Edwin Thorn, Ww. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Patrick, 


Martin Bates, Jun., W. H. Me len, Jobn J. Haines, Arthur Leary, 
Wm. M. Richards, U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 
T. B. Merrics, Robert Sliminon, F. W. Meyer, Thos. Eakin, 

G. D. H. Gillespie, A. Wesson, John B. Arthar, Theo. McNamee. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
Bens. A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. WM. LECONEY Vice President. 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, Londen, 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
. INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 
mium es guarantee safety to the Office 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, cr at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-hail of the annual pay. 
ment made—withoot any respons bility or guarantee personal or otherwise ; nor willbe policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
The assured can at any time present his policy ard demand of the Society an immediate pay- 
ont of lm half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual 
Ce value. 
Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colouies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Elliottson, M. D. F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
E, 8. Symes, Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr, 
Joseph Thompson, A. C. Barclay, T. Colley Grattan, 


Charlies Bennett, Thomas Nicoll 
COLONIAL LOOAL DIRECTORS. 





Montreal Holmes, A. La Rocque. E. R. Fabre, Wm. Leann, 
eae li a eae 8s Rev. J. Flannagan. Theo. Hart, Henry Judab. 

Halifax, N. 8 Jas. G. A. ight J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 
— Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H, Pryor. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
es ) soeeed R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, EB. Allison, Hon. J. H. 


Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr. Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, { a”, Hepies, Wen. 2. Gowty, Hon. J. Noad, Hou. 
é E L. Jarvis, Agent, 
JAMES B. CHAPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D,. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MoNnTREAL. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bang ror taz Wipow 4ND THe ORruan.”’ 
his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
in United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive pro: * for Insurance on 


Lives at ae Cone Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
st hout the State. 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula Cown tothe common Pim- 
ple. He bas tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 
thunder humours) He has now in bis possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore month. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers, 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 
A os is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tity is taken. 
Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld ple of sixty. I have seen poor, mDy wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to @ perfect state of health by one bottle. 
To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re 
fef in catarrh and dizziness Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwtys disappeer in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to 

No change of diet ever necetsary. Eat the best you oon get and enough of it. 

Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & ons, Philadelphia: George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg ; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother, To- 
ronto ; John Birks, Montreal. 





THE Greatest Discovery of the Age is Ayer’s Cathartic Pills.— 
They don’t help Complaints, but they cure them. One Box has cured Dyspepsia. Two 
Boxes bave cured the worst cases of Scrofula. Two Boxes have cured Erysipelas. One Box al- 
ways cures the Jaundice. Three Boxes are sure to cleanse the system from Boils—often less than 
one does it. Two Boxes have cc mpletely cured the worst of Ulcers on the Legs. Smal! doses 
seldom tail to cure the Piles. One dose cures the Headache arising from a toul stomach. Strong 
doses often repeated ¢xpel every Worm fiom ihe body. They shculd be given to children, who 
are always more or less afflicted with this scourge. As a gentle Physic they have no equal. One 
Box cures derangement ef ihe Liver. Half a Box cures a cold. hey purify the blood, and 
thus strike at the foundation of every cisea'e. As a Dinner Pill there is net their equal in the 
world, They are purely vegetable, and can do no harm, but do accomplish an uncommon 
amount of good. 

Are You Sick !—Then you can’t be cured tecosoon. Don’t delay until your comp!aint is in- 
evrable, and then mourn when it is too Jate.-—Four fifths of all the disease: which people the 
cbureh-yards, might be cured by Ayer's Cathartic P:lis, if taken in season.— Don’t go diagging 
through the Spring, faint, sleepy and listless, because your blood is lcaded with bile, Don’t pa- 
race yourself »round the world, covered with Pimples, Blothes, Ulcers, Sores and all or any of 
the unclean diseases of the Skin, because your Sicmach and Bowe's need strengthening into 
healthy action, Ayer’s Pills set these thirgs right as surely as water quenches fie. They pn- 
rify the body and blood, and restore their functions into healthy activity which you can fel as 
quick as they aretaken. They are the one g:ea! medicinal wonder o' the age, recognired by all 
who know their virtues, and many thousands knowthem. Take the Cherry Pectoral tor a 
Cough, and the Pills for all derangements requiring a purgative medicine. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by al] Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this rection. 


HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATURE’S INFALLIBLE 
SPECIFIC.—For the Prevention and Cure of INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT FE- 
VERS, FEVER and AGUF, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILI'Y¥, 
NIGHT SWEATS, and a)l other forms of disease which have a common origin in Malaria or 
Miasma, This subtle atmospheric poison which at certain seasons is unavoidably inhaled at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists,—North, South, East or West,—and 
willevery where yield to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be the greatest dis- 
covery in medicine ever made. 

This epecific is so harmless that it may be taken by persons ofevery age, sex or condition and 
it will not substitute tor one disease others still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment 
by Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or deleterious drugs, not a part cle of any of 
which is admitted into this preparation. 





The rietor distinctly claims these extraordinary results from the use ofthis NATURAL 
ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA. 

It will entirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy localities, 
~ any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria or 

iasma. 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have anvtherchill, by continuing its use accorcing 
to directions. 

It will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilious or Agne diseases, such as ge- 
neral debility, night sweats, etc. se ees at once begins to recover appetite and strength, 
and continues until a permanent and radical cure is effected. 

Finally, its use will banish Fever and Ague from families and all classes. Farmers and all 
abouring men, by acopting it as a preventative, will be free from A gue or Bilious attacks in that 
season of the year which while it is the most sickly, is the most valuable one to them. 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions printed 
n German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Libera) discounts 
made to the trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the article will be consigned 
on liberal terms to responsible parties in evry section of the country. 

JAS. A RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 

AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER & CO., and C. H. RING. Boston, WEEKS & 
POTTER. Philadelphia, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by dealers generally. 


HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the g:owth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Heir Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never atiained by any other article, goes 
on “* conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lay» the feundation ofa head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DVE is another wonder oftheage. It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever intrccuced the sales have been | eyond al! precedent, 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense supericrity has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of ay plication, and turns 
Hair to a beautifol Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Wye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Peris. 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually onpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided 'uxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beantifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLF, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B.& D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; S.S HA NCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO, New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J: 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROB., toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW .Hamilwn; GEV. E MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughert the World. 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season It is good for all, 
hurtful to none, and highly necessary 'o thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PwKIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpore the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ rich and delight- 
pay fiavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices «f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, P= wi-b fine loaf sugar. 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, @ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McC.Lintock’s TONIC ALTERATIVE syrup has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPUKITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six botiles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAs, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, cHRoNIC 
RHEUMATISM, Me:curia’ complaints, and all :he most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the bloed. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CO. 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 











RH. 
aa A SAMPLE BOX with Directions, sent through 
Thirty Ceuts in Stamps or Specie, by the Proprietor, “N° Poyt Hise, GREE, on recelpt of 


N.B.—Ove dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to J 
States om receipt of $10 by mail. ; es ' Se OD aes oe Yee 





Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Leca! Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for ti ction of current business, 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
a eg tages of this Company can be had at the offiee, No. 71 Wal) 
street. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
James Boormsen, C. E. Habicht, 
Jobn J. Palmer, | F. ©. Tucker, 
Jobn G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jx* 


Daniel Parish, | 
Paul Spofford, | Robert J. Dillou, 
Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 


Henry Ladiam, 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 








SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
©. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... .......+...-..- $130 | Second Cabin Passage,........ seeeee eee ST 





FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chiet Cabin Passage................. $110 | Second Cabin Passage.,............. +» 88g 

B@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Arabia,........- soececee ces Ospt. JUDEINS, ) Americs,,...........00+--0+.. Capt. Lane, 
Persia, ......0+0-+0+-eee0+ +++ Capt. Ryrnig. | Europa, .......-.s00++00++-Capt. SHANNON, 
Bis c6eoscees seeeceees Capt. E.G. Lor. | Camada,.,........+eeeeeee+ ++. Capt. STOMR, 
Africa, ..........-.+.+.++--Capt. HARRISON. | Ningara,,........-055 00. . Capt. Larros, 

These vessels carry @ clear white light at their mast bead—green on starboard bow—red on port 

bow. 

From 
EEE le Wednesday... ........ -». April ith 1685 
America. ......2 0000. PD ece -ccsesntese Wednesday... ........ e+. April 2th * 
MMICD 00. cocccccvess DOTER ooo sees costece Wednesday,.........0+... May #h 
Cas. och ob She 66 SIGA 6 0 0ee mas SEP OPIPES Fees decdcese May 23a “ 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 

An surgeon on . 

The owners of these ships will not be accountabie for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew. 4 
pene ee ae Stones, or Metals, unless Bille of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof ther 
expr 5 

For freight or passage, apply to BE. CUNARD 

4 Bowling Green. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships compriging this line are 
The ATTA 0 000 cccce co ccececs coccccespececec th WER . 
secceccccecececcecescoccccoe DEB 
Te CTs 2A5'05 065 5 000:00.060 000000 000esese sees Capt. Comstock. 
ED IE 6.0.5 6 06.000 05.00000.604 on cece snnsnennd 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac- 
dations for p 8 are lied for eleg and comiort 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. Execln- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £80 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until] paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Japt. —_——_—- 





Wednesday... ...........April 18, 1855. | Saturday... ..........--0> April 21, 1855. 
Wednesday... ...........May | hes | Setarday 92252222: os cee Ma . = 
Wednesday. ..............May 16, “ Saturday... ......cccee+e--May 19, * 
Wednerday..........5-...May 20, ** ie) phe soo 09000008 June 
Wednesday........-... e-.dune 33, * lh i a ES? June 16, * 
WO occ ccc ccctsces Gee mm, ** PT. ccsccocecces 00 am %* 
WeRenGaF ons ccc cccccces July 11, * Saturday. ....cccccsse sees July 14, * 
Ts cceveccncavsscee a igh — Ti 
For freight or 


Ze etd to 

EDW’D K. OOL 8 & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 

. ROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 

The owners of these — will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
clone stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 





NEW YORK & HAVRE U. Ss. STEAMERS 
wi LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MABLS 
and Passengers, both goirg and ieturning: 
New Steamer ARAGO,........... ; wee ees Capt. D. Lines. 
” a 8T. LOUIS, ea ..e Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
= x PUM 00s 0900. s0scuesse oneness ___ 


From New York, 


Ds b6-0.0 oe-0 06-00 cesseeen April 7 | St. Louis,,.. .. ee eee wee April ll 
BE. Lette cccccccccces coe MAP 5| Union... ... +--+ eceeeees May 9 
Bass: 054:6:000066s tan ee 2) Bt. Louis,,.. 06 seer vee June 6 
BE, LOWS... ccccccescce coe GURe BO | ATBZO,... wee eeeee eee. July 4 
BIER oo 2 v0 cee ccccscceccOMy 28 | St. Louis.. eeeeee -August 1 
BB, BOB ce ccc cceces:cecs MENG BBL RIOR...» 00 eo ccccees cee August 29 
Arago..... @Cocceccocscces Septemb’r 22 | St. Louis.......-++0++ -..September 26 
St is... seeesecee October 20] ArPgo... ..- ++ ereeeees October 24 
Palen” °220cee se voces man OUIB, .. wececeeeetece November 21 
PUROB s 000500 ccccceen ccc DOCOMmDE 1S 


The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, eack of 2,500 tens ber 
then, with Dcuble Oscillating ex gines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 
speed. = 

P, ice of Passage from New York : Ist Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre : Ist Ca- 
bin, £00 tranes ; 2nd Cabin, 500 france. 

No Letters or other Mail matter exceptirg v bat is received frem the Post Cffice can be taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on boerd will be returned to the place whence received. 

The owners of these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precious stones or metals, unlets Bills of Leding ere signed therefor, and the value thereot ex- 
pressed therein, MORTIMER LIVINGSION, Agent, 53 Broadway. 

CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 


TAP=COTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Rock Liert. (new) KossvutTH. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 


ALBION. (new) HELo1s ANDREW FOSTER. QUEEN OF CLIPPERS (D) 
DRIVER (new) CoMPROMISE. GALENA. City or BROOKLYN. (0) 








NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST, Empire. 
WitiiaM Tapscott. A. Z. HovuGHToN. RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EMERALD ISLE. (n€w) CONTINENT. CHARLES BUCK. 
PROGRESS. CaMBRIA. (new) CONSUL. Forest KING. 
§r. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (new) New HAmpsuine, RicuarRD Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO, COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
ROBENA. BenJAMIN ADAMS, Racer CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION. E, Z. ADRIaTIC. 

The ‘“X’’ Line of London Packets. 


AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMPERLAND. 
OCEAN QUEEN. HENDRICK Bupson, PALESTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. MarGarket Eyans. AMERICAN EAGLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GEB 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO.. 86 South St., New York. 
or to WM. TAPSCUTT & CO., 8t. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 


Ss a 








W. YOUNG & CO., PROFRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 





Ws. YOUNG, 2? 
8. 3. AHERN, 5 


